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Catholic Aspects of the Eastern Question. 
icniialine 
I. 
IN a lately published French zouvelle there is a pretty scene 
which might have figured very well in a work of more lasting 
pretensions. A maiden lady of the age of forty, the last of her 
family, with the exception of a half-sister of seventeen, has been 
keeping up for many years a family lawsuit against a cousin, 
the representative of a younger branch, which is on the point 
of being decided, when circumstances suggest the reconciliation 
of the litigants by means of a marriage. The cousin who is the 
actual representative of the other side is a young man not much 
older than the half-sister already mentioned, whom he supposes 
to be the formidable opponent against whom his father, just 
dead, has so long been fighting. To his great confusion, the 
middle-aged lady accepts him for herself, and orders the 
marriage contract to be drawn up at once. The story is 
worth reading, but we are only concerned with a single scene, 
in which an old friend and admirer of the lady in question 
brings her to her senses by proposing himself to marry the 
girl of seventeen. The elder sister is immediately armed with 
a number of admirable reasons against an ill-assorted marriage. 
“You are fifty, I think?” “Nearly so.” “Fifty, I used to 
think, was the age of reason.” “Well!” “But it appears now 
to be the age des tllusions—seniles.” The suitor persists, and will 
take nothing but a categorical refusal. The lady refuses her 
consent absolutely. “You, my friend, are old, and she is 
young.” She alleges the remarks of the world, the dignity of 
the gentleman, the disproportion, the ridiculous character of the 
proposed union. Then, of course, comes the fatal retort— 
“Forgive me, mon amie,” he says, “I have deceived you. 
Thank me also, for I am enlightening you. I have never 
thought of marrying Marguerite. But, speaking as you have 
with so much wisdom and logic on the matter, you have yourself 
renounced your own plan of marrying your cousin!” 
VOL. VIII. (NEW SERIES). AUGUST, 1876. BB 
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If only the war declared by Servia and Montenegro against 
Turkey had come a few years sooner! We should then have 
seen a goodly portion of the newspaper press of Europe caught 
out as completely as the lady in the French novel, and obliged 
to eat their own words with somewhat less of dignity and 
resignation than the writer to whom we have referred allots 
to Mdlle. de Val-Régis. A few years ago it was the fashion 
to sympathize with oppressed nationalities and_ ill-governed 
populations, or rather with nationalities and populations which 
were happy enough as they were, but which it suited the plans 
of the secret societies, the enemies of the Church, Piedmontese 
politicians greedy of plunder, and adventurers of every kind, 
from Louis Napoleon to Garibaldi, to represent as oppressed 
and badly governed. There never has been, and probably 
there never will be, a series of political transactions more utterly 
dishonest, mendacious, and immoral, than those which brought 
about the successive stages of the Italian Revolution. The 
“insurrections” were fictitious, the “necessity of maintaining 
order,” which was pleaded by the Ré Galantuomo for the 
annexation of the Marches and Legations, the kingdom of 
Naples, and finally the Patrimony of St. Peter, was as deliberate 
and conscious a falsehood as was ever put into the mouth of a 
“Constitutional Sovereign” by a Minister with whom it was 
almost a matter of conscience on no account to speak the truth. 
We are not going again over the hateful story of the infamies 
of Piedmont, backed up, we are sorry to say, by English 
politicians and even by English men-of-war, whose guns and 
crews were employed against an ally of Queen Victoria. But 
it is somewhat strange to note the unconscious waiveté of some 
of the writers in the Press who are so loud against the morality 
of the war against Turkey on the part of her tributaries. Let 
us hear one of the most authoritative of the Turkophile journals 
of our own country. 


The truth is, that the whole preface to the conflict, all that has been 
going on of late in Servia, in Montenegro, in Bosnia, and elsewhere, 
was a mass of intrigue and false pretence ; under false pretences the 
war begins ; and nothing but a fear of consequences will prevent its 
being fed with men, arms, and money, from the home of General 
Ignatieff and political duplicity. If we could believe that the insur- 
rection was honestly begun, and that it had been supported from 
without through honest convictions and impulses, we should look both 
to the present and the future not as we do now. But the more that is 
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known of the matter, the clearer it becomes that, though the cruelty of 
Turkish government in Bosnia was real enough, it has been wrought 
upon by a sham sympathy, by hired agencies, and for false purposes. 
At the beginning, and down to the day when, coincidently with the 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, it ceased to be heard of, the 
insurrection itself was more or less of a sham. It is too much to say 
that it was an insurrection without insurgents: and her Majesty’s consul 
at Mustar spoke the other day with the licence of epigram when he 
said that “there are no men in Herzegovina to whom the amnesty can 
apply, for the so-called insurgents are not natives either of that or of 
any other Turkish province, but simply adventurers from the districts of 
the adjoining States, who, upon the struggle coming to an end, will 
soon betake themselves to the foreign country from which they came.” 
This, no doubt, is an account of the insurrection which must be 
regretted, because it excludes the honest, unhappy’men whom these 
adventurers wrought upon—sometimes to the extent of burning them 
out into the field of revolt. But only they believe that the insurrection 
was of genuine and spontaneous origin, who substitute for what is 
known an inference from what they feel. 


No doubt, these are the words of a writer who is extrava- 
gantly Turkophile, and who, apparently, would have England 
go to war to maintain the integrity of Turkey, of whose civili- 


zation he pays us the high compliment to say, that it is 
“a civilization like our own, spread over half the world.” Still, 
with all due allowance for the extraordinary sympathy which 
writers in the Pall Mall Gazette may be expected to feel for 
an Empire which is essentially anti-Christian, it is still 
remarkable that they should not have remembered how exactly 
the “insurrection” in Herzegovina, if it was such as they repre- 
sent it, was a copy of that Italian insurrection which English news- 
papers have always applauded to the skies as a great triumph 
of morality, liberty, and progress. We are left to infer that it 
is the deliberate opinion of that part of English feeling and 
English morality which finds its natural representative in the 
paper to which we refer, that the same measures and devices 
which are so highly immoral when used against the dominion 
of Turks over Christian nations, become holy and just in the 
highest degree when they are employed to upset the thrones 
of Catholic sovereigns and to lay the territories of the Holy 
Father at the feet of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel. It is 
a noble act to send adventurers from neighbouring States to 
revolutionize Bologna, Tuscany, Naples, or Rome, but a very 
1 Pall Mail Gazette, July 3rd. 
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wicked thing indeed to excite the poor Bulgarians or Bosnians 
against the Sublime Porte. It is very unprincipled for Milan 
of Servia to declare that his own territories cannot remain in 
peace unless he is made Viceroy of Bosnia. But it is a noble 
and most disinterested act for the King of Piedmont to use 
exactly the same language when he invades the Neapolitan 
territory or makes a breach in the walls of Rome. “No 
invasion,” says an official German organ, “has ever been 
excused by a more frivolous subterfuge.” We beg the agent 
of Prince Bismarck’s pardon. The whole series of invasions 
which “made” Italy was excused by subterfuges much more 
frivolous—not to speak of certain aggressions in Germany itself 
of which the Chancellor knows a good.deal. “The most daring 
Russian sophistry never dared to advance reasoning such as 
this. Public opinion will not be led astray by these arguments.” 
Poor public opinion! it has long been in the habit of being 
fooled by arguments far more flimsy and far more audacious 
than these. 
Il. 

We need hardly say that we by no means consider that 
the cases of the Italian insurrection and of the insurrection 
in the European provinces of Turkey are in truth parallel cases. 
We believe the rule of the Turk to be in general a hateful 
rule, and, if there were no other considerations to be taken into 
account in the question between the Porte and its Christian 
subjects, we should certainly rejoice without any misgiving at 
any prospect that was opened of the liberation of those subjects 
in a fair and legitimate manner. The contrast between the 
just claims for redress on the part of the Christian populations 
of European Turkey, and the entirely fictitious hardships of 
the Italian populations which are now being plundered and 
sucked dry by the Piedmontese, only enhances the incon- 
sistency of those noble friends of humanity who applauded 
Garibaldi and are now so very indignant at the Prince of Servia, 
or those who have forced him into war. But the Eastern 
Question is one of far larger importance than that of the 
political or literary morality of the European Press. It may, 
as we conceive, be useful to remind our readers of some truths 
concerning this question, not so much with any view at a 
forecasting of the future, which is sure to disappoint the guesses 
of the most sagacious, as for the purpose of helping in the 
formation of healthy sympathies and perhaps of allaying 
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unfounded alarms. The Eastern Question is one which, as 
every one feels, must sooner or later be solved in a way which 
may occasion more than one great catastrophe. It may not 
be solved to-day or to-morrow, by this particular war or by the 
next. But the time must come when it will be solved, and its 
solution will involve, either immediately or ultimately, a very 
great change in the centres of political power in the Eastern 
hemisphere. It is very likely to cause great religious changes 
as well as great territorial modifications. To many minds there 
is but one ultimate solution of the Eastern Question, and that is 
—Russia at Constantinople. This, it is clear, may possibly throw 
the predominance of power upon the East of Europe, while 
the West of Europe may sink still lower in the scale than it 
sank after the Italian, the German, and the Franco-Prussian 
wars of our own time. It may involve a still more serious 
assault on the Papacy than those which we have witnessed. 
It may deprive England of her Eastern Empire, and so give 
the death-blow to her power altogether. It may bring about 
the predominance of what may be called Cossackism in the 
world, and so punish the insolent conceit of the Europe of the 
nineteenth century by reducing it still lower than ever in the 
scale of civilization. 

This is one side of the case. All these consequences, and 
others of similar importance which might be named, have been 
seriously considered as probable results from the present disturb- 
ances by grave and thoughtful students of history and of the 
signs of the times. On the other hand, there are not wanting 
more hopeful souls, who see nothing to alarm them in that eman- 
cipation of European Turkey from the Mussulman dominion, 
which every one agrees to expect as the ultimate result of the 
fighting out of the Eastern Question. The Turks have no 
business in Europe, and the sooner they are out of it the 
better. The Christian countries which have been for so long 
blighted and trampled down by the rule of Islam will develope 
their resources, material and intellectual, as soon as the curse 
which now lies on them is taken off. Europe will have a new 
Power, which may even be of use to her in keeping in order 
the exorbitant ambitions and aggressions which have of late 
done her so much mischief. Neither the barbarism of 
Germany nor the barbarism of Russia will be the gainers by 
the new growth of life and vigour between the Danube and the 
Archipelago. It is not impossible that under new conditions 
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of freedom and prosperity, large numbers of Christians of .the 
Greek Church will turn their eyes once more to the See of 
Peter. New fields may be opened to the commerce, perhaps 
even to the emigration, of the West of Europe, and the fall 
of the Turk may open Asia and Africa to the Christian 
missionary, as well as to the pioneers of trade or civilization. 
This view of future contingencies differs from the former mainly 
in the rejection of the hypothesis which that former view assumes, 
namely, that the ejection of the Turks from Europe means the 
establishment of Russia in their place. If the fear of the Czar 
at Constantinople could be entirely banished from the minds of 
men, there would be very few left who would hold to the gloomy 
anticipations as to the future, of which we spoke in the last 
paragraph. The whole civilized and Christian world, it may be 
said, would hail with joy the overthrow of Turkey. 

We should be sorry to think that this last picture must 
be set aside as the mere dream of a sanguine imagination. In 
one respect we are bound to be “optimists,” for we know 
that God not only reigns, but governs, in the history of the 
world and in the conduct of human affairs, and that He shapes 
even the most unlikely elements and circumstances to the 
issue of His own glory, of the exaltation of the Church, and 
the advance of the happiness of His children. For this reason, 
even if it appeared more probable that the darker picture of 
the two we have sketched were to be realized, it would still 
be our duty to hope with confidence that the chastisement 
of Europe by Cossack domination would not be less fruitful 
of glories and blessings in the future than was that over- 
whelming of the old Roman civilization and Empire by the 
northern hordes out of which sprang the Christendom of the 
middle ages. A generation or two might have to suffer, but 
there never yet has arisen a predominant Power in Europe 
which had not to make peace with the Church if it was to hope 
to endure. Let the Russian Czars fix their throne in the city 
of Constantine, and let them persecute as they have unhappily 
already persecuted, in the south of Europe asin Poland. They 
will not be stronger nor more lasting than Nero or Diocletian. 
But without attempting the office of prophets, let us see what 
is presupposed in the hypothesis of those who already see the 
Russians at Constantinople, as the consequence of the events 
which may now be imminent in the East of Europe. 

We do not find anything to quarrel with in the supposition 
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that we may now be near the “beginning of the end.” It does 
not appear to us to matter very much what may be the imme- 
diate and instant issue of the present struggle. At the time 
at which we write (in the middle of July), it may seem probable 
that the Servians and Montenegrins are not strong enough to 
cope, unassisted, with the power of Turkey. Our pages will be 
in the hands of our readers before the date which the number 
bears on its cover, and no one can tell whether the war may not 
be for the moment over, or apparently decided, before that date. 
We repeat, therefore, that the immediate incidents, and even 
issues, of the present struggle appear to us of less importance 
than the fact of the struggle itself. What is requisite for the 
ultimate triumph of the Christian cause is not so much that 
the Servians should beat the Turks, as that the sympathies of 
Europe should be enlisted on the side of the subjects of the 
Turks against their masters. The massacres and outrages of 
which we have lately heard in Bulgaria are more formidable 
enemies to the Turks than the armies of Prince Milan. Let the 
Turks show themselves what they are, let it be understood over 
Europe that the Christians whom they may conquer are sure 
to be treated as any Russian subjects whom the Turks got hold 
of were treated in the Crimean war, as English men and English 
women were treated by the revolted Sepoys in the Indian 
Mutiny, let the conscience and the heart of the civilized world 
be roused and touched ‘by a display of that inveterate savagery 
and principled brutality which the Koran fosters in the heart 
of the Mussulman, and then, unless Europe is no longer Europe, 
and Christendom no longer, in any sense, Christendom, the day 
of doom will have struck for the Ottoman rule south of the 
Danube. In this sense, then, we may allow that it is fair to 
assume that the fortune of war will, either at once or ultimately, 
turn against the Turk. If Turkey is strong enough to put down 
her revolted tributaries, she will have conditions imposed on her 
tending to insure their independence and to lead to their annex- 
ation to Russia. If, on the other hand, the Turkish armies are 
defeated, the Christian provinces are either supposed to be ready 
at once to surrender themselves to the Czar, or to be destined, at 
no distant date, to absorption into his Empire. There is another 
* Power which has as near an interest in these provinces as Russia. 
More than once in the last hundred years have Austria and 
Russia attempted a partition of European Turkey. But in 
the calculations of which we are speaking, Austria is left out of 
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consideration. She will either have some compensation on the 
Adriatic which may induce her to leave Russia free to occupy 
the ancient seat of Empire in the East, or it is perhaps thought 
more probable, Austria, which always blunders and always 
loses, makes war when she is not strong and holds back from 
war when she might strike with effect, will follow on her now 
wonted path either of foolish boldness or foolish cowardice, 
and be once more humbled to the dust, and set aside from 
all influence on the course of affairs. The key of the immediate 
future, as far as human forces are concerned, is in the hands 
of the Chancellor of the new German Empire, and, as he has 
not yet swallowed up all that he may naturally desire to 
swallow of what belongs to Francis Joseph, he may easily 
contrive to get the latter into a conflict with Russia and then 
either leave him to his fate or turn against him. Anyhow or 
somehow, according to the forecasting which we are now 
considering, whether by direct conquest or by the annexation 
of provinces of Turkey, invested with a nominal independence 
for that purpose, Russia, with the consent of Prince Bismarck 
or without it, with the consent of Austria or in her despite, 
unhindered by the rest of Europe, England, France, Spain, 
and the rest, is to establish herself definitively at Byzantium, 
turn the Mediterranean into a Muscovite lake, erect a despotism 
both in Church and State which shall rule more widely than 
any European Empire has ever yet ruled, and commence an 
internecine conflict with the one throne against which all great 
conquering Powers are tempted to break themselves, the throne 
which is founded upon the Rock, against which the gates of 
hell are never to prevail. 

We think that the more closely the assumptions which are 
necessary for this hypothesis are examined, the more clearly 
will it appear that there is at least much exaggeration about 
the fears which are excited by the possibility of its becoming 
a fact of history. The two great postulates on which it rests 
are the ambition of Russia and the connivance of Germany 
at the carrying out of that ambition. As to the ambition of 
Russia, there need be no question. The traditional policy of 
the descendants of Peter the Great has been uniformly directed 
towards the foundation of a Byzantine Empire, or rather of 
an immense extension of the present Russian Empire by the 
absorption of the whole of the Slav nations, and the con- 
quest of the whole of European Turkey. If there were no 
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such traditional policy to guide the efforts of the sovereigns 
of the house of Romanoff, any occupant of the throne of the 
Czars who had eyes in his head and a reasonable amount 
of common sense would invent the policy for himself. Mega- 
bazus is said to have remarked that the people of Chalcedon 
must have been blind to have had such a position as that of 
Byzantium staring them in the face and yet not to have seized 
upon it for themselves. It would be wonderful if Russian 
sovereigns, with ports and fleets on the Black Sea, should 
be content to leave the Dardanelles and Bosporus in the 
hands of another and a weaker power. English newspapers 
talk very finely about the necessity for this country of the 
possession of Gibraltar and the command of Egypt, but that 
necessity is a mere fiction of ambition compared to that which 
Russia must feel as to Constantinople. But this is only one 
out of many circumstances which might be adduced as natural 
and cogent reasons for the desire which is supposed to burn 
in every Russian breast for the conquest of Turkey. The 
Christian inhabitants of the Turkish provinces are of the same 
religion with the Russians, while they are separated by the 
schism of Photius from the communion of the Catholic Church. 
They are ready to the hand of the Czar as natural members of 
his Imperial Church. He is not nearly so much their natural 
leader as the Sultan is the natural leader of the Mussulmans, 
but anyhow he is the one great potentate to whom they actually 
look for help and deliverance. Were it possible for a Czar to 
be perfectly disinterested and free from all ambition of unduly 
aggrandizing his own power at the expense of that of his 
neighbours and enemies, such a prince would still be moved 
with deep national and religious sympathy for the oppressed 
Christians under the Turkish yoke. And it must be on prin- 
ciples which altogether eliminate Christian feeling that he could 
be blamed for this. 

That Russia, then, should wish to march on Constantinople 
and fix there her seat of Empire, must be considered almost 
as natural and inevitable as that the Christian populations of 
European Turkey should desire to get rid of the Turks. Nor 
need we question that, Russia remaining what she is, her success 
in this ambition would be fraught, at all events for a time, with 
the very gravest dangers to Catholicism and civilization. But it 
is against the whole of history to think that she should remain 
what she is. Northern hordes have a way, under the good Pro- 
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vidence of God, of laying aside their ferocity and learning better 
manners, as well as better doctrines, when they swoop down on 
southern countries, and the Church, which achieved such won- 
derful victories over the barbarians in olden times who made 
themselves the masters of Europe, would not be abandoned by 
her Divine Head in her conflict with a fresh immigration of 
Cossacks. But we may put these considerations aside, and sup- 
pose that Russia learnt nothing and forgot nothing in her march 
to her southern throne. Let us suppose her to aim, when once 
there, at nothing short of the “ Russification” of the whole East, 
as she has already to a great extent effected the Russification of 
Poland and other countries which have fallen into her hands. 
These are all reasons for making us fear the worst from her 
success, but they do not make her success one iota more 
probable. It remains simply a question as to her power to 
carry out these designs, and no considerations as to what she 
would do if she could can add to that power. 

The other postulate for the hypothesis of which we are 
speaking is the acquiescence of Germany in the conquest of 
European Turkey by the Russian armies, or failing that acqui- 
escence, the ability of Russia to overpower the resistance of 
Germany, or of any other power which she may find arrayed 
against her. Newly formed Empires, especially Empires newly 
formed out of the States and possessions of others, are usually 
very jealous and very suspicious. The astute politicians and 
military leaders at Berlin are well aware that the Russian 
frontier is strategically as near to their capital as their own 
new frontier of Lorraine is near to the capital of France. They 
are aware that their only visible danger at present lies on their 
eastern borders, and that a battle or two lost there would shake 
loose into exulting freedom the groaning kingdoms and duchies 
which they have bound together with chains of iron to constitute 
their Empire. Their armies are strong enough to deal with 
any possible invasion from Russia at present, but it would seem 
to be against their interest to let that power aggrandize herself 
immensely, and gain the command of the Mediterranean as 
well as of the Baltic. No tortuous policy in Prince Bismarck 
would surprise the world. The only thing that would be won- 
derful would be if he were to show his hand before the time 
or act in a straightforward manner from beginning to end. 
Still, we can imagine little possible gain to Prussia that would 
compensate to her for aiding to set up Russia as the arbitress 
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of the world on the throne of the Byzantine Czsars. The stronger 
Russia becomes the more danger to Germany would there be in 
any possible alliance between the Czar and the Emperor of 
Austria, or between the Czar and France or England. Such 
powers as the new German Empire have a knack of finding 
enemies for themselves, even where they do not exist, and the 
last virtues which they learn to practise are those of generosity 
and of confidence in possible rivals. 


III. 

In order to seat the Czar at Constantinople, it would be 
necessary for Germany not only to permit the conquest of 
Turkey, but to assist it. The other powers of Europe, England 
and Austria in particular, would naturally oppose it, and France 
would do so likewise, if France were at all certain to follow up 
her hereditary policy in the East. Here, however, we enter on 
the field of speculation, and it would be foolish to endeavour 
to divine the tortuous issues of European diplomacy. One 
thing, however, is clear, namely, that the tributary provinces 
themselves may be expected to have some voice in the decision. 
If, then, there be any European powers, who, from whatever 
motives, are averse to the annexation by Russia of Turkey in 
Europe, the most unwise policy that such powers can pursue 
is that which forces the Christian subjects of Turkey to look 
to Russia as their only hope. There was some common sense 
in the old Palmerstonian policy of backing up Turkey against 
Russia as long as people believed that the “sick man” could 
regain his health and strength. Lord Palmerston may have 
been, and probably is now known to have been, wrong in his 
estimate of the recuperative powers of the Turk. But having 
such an opinion, he was reasonable in giving the patient every 
chance. But if people have now made up their minds that 
the Turk is either hopelessly weak and effete, or unchange- 
ably cruel and savage, there is no sense at all in giving him a 
longer lease. It is like trying to keep an heir out of his pro- 
perty by putting off the funeral of the last possessor. Lord 
Palmerston, too, perhaps believed, and it may now be clear 
that he was wrong in believing, that the Turk could be got 
to govern Christians in a decent and tolerant manner. But if 
that opinion be now exploded, there is no longer any excuse 
for preventing his expulsion. The Christian populations are 
our brethren as well as the brethren of the subjects of the 
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Czar. It is a miserable policy which hinders our sympathies 
from flowing forth on them largely and practically, and so 
forces them to look to the very quarter from which we desire 
to lure them away. The rule of Russia can hardly be so very 
desirable in itself to men who have a right to freedom. If the 
Christians of the Balkan peninsula long for it, it is only because 
no other hope is given them of escape from the far more into- 
lerable bondage of their Mussulman conquerors. 

Again, we can understand, though we do not agree with, 
those ingenuous admirers of everything Mahometan, who really 
believe that the Christians of European Turkey are a well- 
governed race, who are far happier as they are than they are 
ever likely to be under any altered state of circumstances. 
There is nothing to be said against such reasoners. Their 
view of facts is utterly false, but granting that view, their 
sympathy for the Turk as he tramples down the rebellious 
Christian is justified by what they conceive to be the interests 
of the latter as well as the rights of the former. But it is a 
very different thing to wish to see the Turkish rule endure 
only because, as the English newspapers express it, we cannot 
allow any European power to supersede the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople. This is the most detestably selfish policy that 
has ever yet been avowed by Christian nations. Nothing, then, 
is ever to be done for the East of Europe because the Western 
Powers and the Latin nations are afraid of the predominance 
of the Czar! The Church has been praying for centuries, 
Auferte gentem perfidam 
Credentium de finibus, 

Ut unus menes unicum 

Ovile nos Pastor regat ! 

and Christian instincts must have changed in some wonderful 
manner if they do not yearn to see the yoke of Mahometan 
domination taken off the necks of so many of our brethren 
in the faith. It can hardly be considered such a matter of 
certainty that the deliverance of European Turkey will tend 
to secure the preponderance of Russia in the world, as to make 
it a duty to keep up the Ottoman Empire as the lesser of the 
two evils. Such a policy has been, in fact, the policy of the 
Western Powers for many years, and it cost us the Crimean 
war within the last quarter of a century. We now know well 
that the Turk is always the Turk—whether the Russian will 
always be the Russian remains to be seen. That is, there will 
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be no improvement, no real security, in the position of the 
Christian rayahs as long as they remain the subjects of the 
Sultan. The Turk blights man and the earth on which he lives, 
wherever he puts his foot. And is Christian Europe to be 
content to keep him where he is, simply in order that the 
Cossack may not come after him? To state such a policy is 
surely to condemn it. The jealousies of European States have 
a great deal to answer for, but few things which they have 
occasioned are so disgraceful as this. It is the cry of the false 
claimant to the child in the judgment of Solomon: Mec mihi nec 
tibi sit, sed dividatur. Some millions of Christians may be torn 
to pieces, so long as they add strength neither to ourselves nor 
to any one else. 

It is clear that if ever the Christians of European Turkey 
are to be delivered from their thraldom, and to have a chance 
given to them of reuniting themselves to the Catholic Church, 
as well as of developing their national life, it must be either 
under the tutelage of the Czar, or as independent of any such 
tutelage—unless, indeed, people are sanguine enough to look to 
the fastly sinking Empire of Austria as the centre to which they 
may be rallied. The present insurrection and war may succeed 
or fail, they may be the work of foreign agents or not, they may 
be in themselves justified or not, on the ground of intolerable 
oppression and the decadence of the oppressing power. These 
are all temporary questions, and do not affect the great “Eastern 
Question,” of which alone we are speaking. But certainly, if we 
might frame a wish in such a matter, it would be that the 
Christian populations should be formed into a powerful State, 
or confederacy of States, and take their place in the councils of 
Europe, not as the slaves of Russia or Austria, but as a people 
which has achieved its own freedom and is able to answer for its 
own independence. Such a nation, if its early political life were 
not stifled by the absurd imitation of English Constitutional 
Government which has made so many other countries, unfit 
for such a system, weak and ridiculous, might grow up in no 
great space of time into a power with which even Russia might 
have to count, if she is still bent on pursuing the policy of 
ambition and aggression which is embodied in the document 
which goes by the name of the Testament of Peter the Great. 

For our part, we do not believe that that Testament will be 
fulfilled. A policy such as that may often be pursued for gene- 
rations, but we do not believe that the Providence of God often 
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allows it to attain a fully successful issue. The course of human 
affairs is determined, not by the long-wrought designs and patient 
determination of royal Houses and their Ministers, but by the 
free choice of Him Whose counsels are inscrutable and Whose 
ways cannot be traced. He uses the potentates of the earth 
and their armies to accomplish His counsels, to afflict His 
children when they deserve chastisement, and to humble His 
enemies when His majesty has been insulted in a manner which 
calls for exemplary punishment. But He brings to nought their 
cherished schemes of ambition, and breaks down their pride 
at the moment when its gratification seems most secure. The 
analogy of history would lead us to expect that the long- 
meditated plans of Russian autocracy will be defeated just when 
their accomplishment seems most imminent. And certainly it 
would not be out of keeping with experience if the Christian 
nations of European Turkey should use the support of the Czar 
for their own emancipation, without being at all the nearer 
to becoming his subjects when that emancipation has been won. 

But, however that may be, there is no reason to fear for 
the Church or for civilization, which is the fruit of the work 
of the Church and is enfolded in her existence. Russia may 
be greater than she has ever been, but in another way. She, 
too, may unlearn in time, as her empire extends, the tradition 
of hostility to the Church. She may be the rod which may 
be used to chastise the insolence of Germany, as Germany 
has been used to chastise the disloyalty of the French Empire 
and the House of Hapsburgh. She may be commissioned to 
break the power of another great country to which empire in 
both hemispheres has been given, and which has made so little 
use of its power, except for its own selfish purposes. If Russia 
is the power of the future, many indeed are the offices which 
may thus be committed to her by Providence. In one thing 
she will never succeed—in achieving any permanent triumph 
over the Church of God. 
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THE contributions which have lately been made to the history 
of the English Catholics during the centuries of persecution, 
have to some extent lifted the veil which hid from the eyes 
of our countrymen the barbarous cruelties which were inflicted 
in the name of law and justice by the Protestant Government 
upon men and women whose only crime was their loyalty to 
the religion to which England owed its prosperity and its glory. 
We are now becoming familiar with the tortuous policy of men 
like Cecil and Walsingham, with the exploits of rascality of 
such agents as Topcliffe, or such impostors as Titus Oates, as 
well as with the patience and fortitude of the sufferers for the 
faith who were their victims. It is perhaps well to -turn to 
another side of the picture, and refresh ourselves with the 
memorials that remain to us of the piety and solid virtue 
which were practised by the Catholics who escaped the prison 
and the torture. There must be many records among the old 
Catholic families in England from which we may gather, at 
least imperfectly, an idea of the manner in which—mainly by 
the efforts of a large number of religious priests scattered over 
the country as chaplains in Catholic households—the ancient 
faith was kept alive, the practices of religion handed on from 
parents to children, and the Christian virtues carried out in 
domestic life or in the holier retirement of the cloister. Much 
as we owe to the martyrs and confessors for the faith whose 
lot it has been to bear witness to our Lord before tribunals or 
in prisons, great as are our obligations to the missionary priests 
who went about from place to place to administer the sacra- 
ments and to preach the Word of God during those troublous 
times, we must never forget our debt of gratitude to the great 
body of the faithful, who had to suffer and bear witness in their 
turn from time to time, as occasion required, while the ordinary 
tenour of their lives consisted in the quiet practice of Christian 
virtues in their own homes, and in the bringing up of their 
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children in the holy discipline of the Catholic Church. It is 
from this great body that the martyrs and missionaries came 
forth. This body kept alive—under a foreign sky, indeed, 
because it was impossible in England—the several com- 
munities of religious women whose prayers rose day and 
night for the conversion of their countrymen, many of which, 
after the great Continental storm of the French Revolution, 
once more crossed the seas to find a new home, under happier 
auspices, in that very England which had always been so dear 
to them. 

The volume which now lies before us! is the record of a life 
which may well serve as a specimen of a class which we believe 
to be by no means limited in number. There may have been 
something exceptional in the very high standard of sanctity 
which, as far as we are enabled to judge, was attained by 
Catharine Burton, known in religion as Mother Mary Xaveria 
of the Angels. But we can hardly be wrong in thinking that 
there were hundreds of families in the country the tone of which 
was as highly religious as that of the home which is partially 
revealed to us in the pages of her life. It is not impossible, 
either, that the special favours with which this chosen soul was 
adorned by the merciful grace of God, were imparted with equal 
magnificence to many others of whom we know less than of her. 
She was evidently at home in the convent in which the later 
years of her life were passed, and to say this is to say that her 
virtues and graces were kindred in kind to those of the religious 
sisters among whom she shone so brightly. 

The life of Catharine Burton, if we put aside the years of 
absolute infancy, is about equally divided between her home 
in Suffolk and the convent of the English Teresian nuns at 
Antwerp. She was born in 1668, was professed in 1694, at the 
age of twenty-six, and died, at the age of forty-six, in 1714. 
For seven years before her entrance as a novice in 1693, she had 
been visited by severe and extraordinary bodily sufferings, of 
which she was cured by the intercession of St. Francis Xavier. 
Her peculiarly intense devotion to this great Saint is one of 
the characteristic features of her biography. She came of a 
good stock. Her grandfather died in prison for the cause of 
religion. Her father and mother were both good and virtuous 
Catholics, to whose piety their children used to ascribe the 


1 An English Carmelite. The Life of Catharine Burton, in religion, Mother 
Mary Xaveria of the Angels. Quarterly Series. Burns and Oates, 1876. 
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many blessings which God had bestowed on them. The family 
was large. Mrs. Burton died at thirty-five in giving birth to her 
tenth child, who seems to have died at the same time. Of the 
surviving children three out of five daughters became nuns, and 
one son became a priest of the Society of Jesus. The father 
himself, though obliged to remain in the world on account of 
a trusteeship and the care of some grandchildren whose father 
was dead, ended his life in religion, having been admitted as a 
lay-brother of the Society on his death-bed. 

The glimpses which we catch of the family life of the 
Burtons are few enough. The father gave prizes to his children 
for the best repetition of the Catechism. The family met every 
night at “litanies.” The priests of the Society are always 
welcome, notwithstanding the troublous times. They come and 
go rapidly, and seem to be always on their “circuits.” The 
whole family join in devotions and novenas: there are still 
“pilgrimages” made to a holy well of our Lady in the 
neighbourhood. Their Protestant neighbours are friendly and 
interested in the welfare of the family, and when there is talk 
of a miraculous cure, a controversy arises, and the parson of 
the place, who has been declaring in a sermon that the “age 
of miracles is over,” is taken to task. But it is too much to 
expect that a simple narrative like that before us, which consists 
in the main of what Catharine Burton, when she had been for 
some years in religion at Antwerp, was ordered by her confessor 
to write down concerning her own life, and particularly con- 
cerning the dealings of God with her soul, should contain very 
many illustrations of the life and manners of the time, except 
of the most incidental kind. The main interest of the volume 
will, of course, lie in the account which it gives of the manner 
in which the soul of the religious person to whom it relates was 
led on. and on to the highest perfection. Even as to this it is 
incomplete, inasmuch as it tells us little of the last thirteen 
years of her life in religion, the years in which, as it is reasonable 
to suppose, she must have made the greatest and the most rapid 
progress. 

As a child, Catharine Burton was attracted to prayer, in 
which she found much sensible devotion. “Yet I loved my 
play,” she says, “and remember once a great conflict with 
myself, when, being at my prayer, I heard my playfellows were 
come, yet God moved me forcibly to stay and put an end to 
them. I think they were some Paters and Aves in honour of 
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the Blessed Trinity.” But we may as well let her give her own 
account of herself during these early years. 


My greatest difficulty till I was ten or eleven years old, was to be 
obliged to go early to bed with the others. I used to keep them awake 
sometimes by telling stories, though I used to have a scruple of this, 
thinking it was not so well done, and in place of it would relate some 
passages of the Passion, saying it was a true story. I was chiefly moved 
with the whipping at the pillar and changing of His garments, which I 
used to explain by some familiar comparisons. God did thus prevent 
me with His grace; but as I grew up, in place of making a due return, 
I neglected and slighted it, following too much my own inclination. 
As for a mortal sin, I remember I always had a great fear of it, and 
prayed daily to God to deliver me from it; but for venial sin, I some- 
times thought it was no such great matter, and that I should only be a 
little longer in Purgatory for it, miserable and blind creature that I was, 
thus carried on by servile fear without a due sense of the injury done to 
Almighty God. 

From ten or eleven till sixteen, I lived a more sensual life, following 
too much the bent of my own passions. Two or three times on 
occasion of some words of humiliation said to me by servants, I found 
my blood to rise and myself to tremble with passion, though it was not 
my nature to be angry long. 

My father, though times were troublesome, never used to refuse the 
Fathers of the Society, who resorted much to our house, and used to 
commend the family for virtue where they went. What I have said, 
and much more what I could say, in praise of my parents and relations, 
turns to my own confusion, seeing God gave me so many occasions and 
examples of virtue, and yet I remained so bad. What should I have 
done had I been in the frequent occasions of sinning, which many are ? 
This I experienced, being two months absent from my father’s house, 
in which I got much hurt, and this was the occasion of my many faults 
these five years. Here I lost that tenderness of conscience and 
devotion which I had, yet I continued for the most part constant in my 
accustomed prayers, though I performed them with much distraction, 
and chose places to say them in the window that I might see who 
passed. God used sometimes to touch my heart with thoughts of 
eternity ; but I did not much regard them, thinking they served to 
make me sad and melancholy. I loved to be esteemed handsome, 
though I had a scruple to spend much time in dressing myself as, I 
thought some did. I got much harm by conversing with a young 
gentlewoman of my own age, and committed many faults without 
knowing them to be faults. I hope God will not impute them to me on 
account of my ignorance. When she discovered her secrets to me I 
gave her sometimes good counsel; but I was not inclined to talk of 
good things as in my tender years. 

When I was sixteen years old, I caught the small-pox of my eldest 
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brother. I chose to stay in the house where he lay sick, to accompany 
one of my sisters who would needs stay with him. I was in great 
danger of death, and prepared myself for it by confession, though I was 
much afraid to die. I thought I saw on one side of me a remote place 
of fire and full of confusion, and I thought if I died I should go to it. 
I have had a particular light, since I came to religion, that if 1 had 
died then I should have had a long and tedious purgatory. I was 
in this sickness little sensible of Almighty God, excepting two or three 
times, at which I had a lively apprehension of another world ; but I had 
methought no friends or acquaintance to speak for me, nor had I 
endeavoured to gain any. When I recovered this sickness and a relapse 
into which I fell, I continued a tepid life, though I do not remember I 
did any bad thing. Some time after I took a liking to devotion and to 
some little practices I found in a book in order to preparation for 
death. I used to be serious when I prepared for the sacraments, which 
was commonly once a month, adding over-night some extraordinary 
prayers to this effect; yet through ignorance, pride, or bashfulness, I 
satisfied myself with a persuasion it was not necessary to confess 
several things, which God gave me light of about a year after the 
sickness I spoke of. I remember I was one day in a chamber where 
the chapel was set up, neither praying, reading, or thinking of God 
as I know of, on a sudden I had a light of something of my life past 
which I had never confessed. I thought our Blessed Lord ‘stood on 
my right hand in mean apparel like one wearied out with seeking me. 
I found a great remorse of conscience and an alteration over my whole 
body. I went to the upper end of the room and cast myself on my 
knees before the altar, bewailing my sins and making a firm purpose to 
confess them at the first opportunity. I shall only add that, by the 
grace of God, I confessed them on the first occasion, as I had resolved, 
and from that time began to change my life. 

From this time I began to change my life, being moved with a 
desire to do penance for what was past. I was carried on to contradict 
my inclinations in all things, and sought how to mortify myself in 
sitting, walking, and the like. I loved to fast, and when I ate I took 
what I liked worst. In Lent that year I passed sometimes the whole 
day taking nothing but some unsavoury pottage, which I made others 
believe I found wholesome. At night, for collation, I used to take a 
piece of dry household bread, and seek out some dead beer to drink. 
Sometimes I ate as the rest, but then very sparingly. I took great 
delight once a week to read the advices of our holy Mother St. Teresa, 
which were commonly found in the manuals, without ever reflecting 
whether there were any religious of that Order. I endeavoured to 
follow her advice as near as I could, yet I thought it very hard at first 
not to eat nor drink but at the ordinary hours of dinner and supper, and 
to forbear fruit, which was a great mortification. It often came into my 
mind how Adam was overcome by eating an apple, so I thought I was 
inspired by Almighty God to mortify my appetite in these things, I 
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endeavoured not to let myself be overcome by temptation which carried 
me to that which was less perfect. 

I was thus carried on, as I may say, by a strong impulse of 
Almighty God the year before my sickness, yet I cannot say I found 
any sensible devotion that year; but I had a great desire to please 
God, to follow His inspiration, and not to offend Him willingly in 
anything. I was so ignorant as not to consult my Confessor in 
anything; but thought I might freely mortify myself or do what I 
thought good, without further leave. Nay, I believed it humility to let 
nobody know what I did in that kind. This persuasion I always had 
till I came to religion, and I think this simplicity was pleasing to 
God because I knew no better. So I went on following the Divine 
inspirations, as I thought, and did often sit up all night, after the 
rest were in bed, in prayer, making adoration and doing penances. 
It was then a greater mortification to kneel one hour than it is now to 
kneel five, because prayer was tedious to me, neither could I pray 
mentally, yet in my vocal prayers I had some sort of meditation. 
I would sometimes rise in the night as soon as I was awake and kneel 
down by my bedside, without putting on my clothes, though the 
weather was very cold. At other times I would go in the evening 
when it began to grow dark into an orchard and field nigh the house : 
there I would make stations, walking them so many times in honour of 
the Passion, so many in honour of the Blessed Trinity; sometimes 
without my shoes, prostrating myself upon the ground in imitation 
of our Blessed Saviour. Though the weather was cold and the ground 
covered with snow, this did not stop me when I thought myself moved 
by God. I followed the inspiration, first making my intention that 
I did it for the love of God. 

My greatest difficulty was from the apprehension I had of being 
alone in the dark, and there was talk of the appearance of some evil 
spirit nigh one of the places I frequented. When I came to this place 
I used to be seized with great fear, and once I saw a light in the place 
before me, yet I went on with confidence in God, and resolution to 
recover myself. I was under great apprehensions, imagining still it 
was nigher me, yet the more I overcame myself the more help and 
courage I found. I came downstairs after the others were in bed, 
and stole out at the door to go to these my devotions ; at first I found 
great repugnance when moved to these things, but as soon as I 
had resolved to go on for God’s sake I found it easier than I expected. 
In the day I quitted company, and hid myself in some corner of the 
house, among the straw, there to pray. I received great grace and 
strength in my soul from these practices: I cannot say I found much 
sensible devotion. I took delight this year in reading the life of 
St. Catharine of Siena, though I read nowhere these practices I made 
use of. I used in imitation of her, when I went up and down stairs, to 
say some Ave Marias and kiss the ground : I believe, some fifty times 
a day, without ever knowing that religious persons or others did this ; it 
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was a Satisfaction when I came to religion to see it was the common 
custom at our kneeling and rising up. What I had practised in the 
world made all things in religion easy to me. There I am animated 
by the example of others, whereas my great difficulty in the world was 
lest I should be seen. - 

I went often to pray in the garden, in imitation of our Saviour’s 
prayer, to which mystery I was much devoted. As I was once 
kneeling down in.an alley to make my adorations, I thought that 
some of the house were watching to see what I did. I was 
much confounded to think what they would say of me, and had 
some thoughts to give over for that time; but I seemed to hear a 
voice which said, ‘ They that will confess Me before men, I will confess 
them before My Father Who is in heaven.” This gave me courage 
to go through with what I had designed. After this I would choose 
to do things on purpose to be despised and contemned, and would 
make these adorations in the open field, in the daytime, where people 
passed, so that I wondered many times that I was not the talk of the 
town and country. Yet I never knew anybody speak of it except a 
Protestant neighbour: he had seen me as I walked often kneel down 
and kiss the ground, lifting up my hands and eyes to heaven. I had 
that day been visiting some poor sick body, for now I took great 
delight in serving the poor myself at the door, and privately carrying 
things to their houses. 

I had more liberty in this than ordinary at that time, because my 
eldest sister, who since my mother’s death had kept my father’s house, 
and taken care of us who were younger, was for the most part absent, at 
which time my father left all to me, as being the eldest at home. 
Before this year I should have been glad to play the mistress ; but now 
I employed myself in the meanest offices of the house, studying how to 
humble and mortify myself. I would sometimes dress myself in a con- 
temptible manner to be laughed at; but in this dress had much difficulty 
to appear even among the servants, yet I used to consider how our 
Blessed Lord appeared in Herod’s court and this gave me some 
courage to overcome my pride. Many times when I dressed myself 
as my other sisters did, 1 would lace myself so strait that my stays 
were more painful to me than any chain I have worn since I came 
to religion. I sometimes pulled off some of my own clothes to give 
them to the poor, and saved for them what I should “have eaten myself; 
considering in them the person of Jesus Christ, I found joy to deprive 
myself of anything for them. 

After I had practised these mortifications about a year, for want of a 
director, I fell into anxiety and disquiet, fancying it was a sin if I did 
not do whatever came into my mind which was against my inclination. 
I found after some time my head much disturbed and almost half 
turned. ‘This did not continue long till notice was taken of it, and my 
father acquainted me with it: he called me one day alone and told me 
I must do nothing of mortification without leave of my confessor. I 
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was much out of countenance, yet answered not a word. I thought but 
of obedience to him. I was to acquaint my confessor with something, 
and after my next confession, not without great difficulty, asked 
whether I might not dress and do some other things to be despised ; 
but I believe he had been informed by others of my proceedings, 
for he charged me to do nothing which should be taken notice of, but 
conform myself in my dress to my other sisters. As to the occasion of 
my scruple, he bade me omit things on purpose when they occurred 
with anxiety as if I were obliged to them. He counselled me to make 
half-an-hour of prayer or meditation every day. For mortification he 
bade me when others spoke peevishly to me suffer it patiently and say 
nothing, and when I fell into any fault, give myself a pinch in the arm, 
or some such penance ; when I desired to hear things out of curiosity, 
to deprive myself of that satisfaction for the love of God, and the like. 

I heard this counsel very patiently, and had practised these things 
before, yet I would not tell him so, but resolved to do so as near as 
I could, just as he bade me, though he told me, I believed him, it was 
no sin not to curb my inclinations in everything, and to do what 
occurred to me the most hard; yet I thought that having the appre- 
hension that it was a sin I was obliged to follow it, and if I did not I 
should sin. This put me into great anxiety and confusion, but by 
resolving to obey I soon overcame the temptation, as now I see it was 
one, though then I thought all were inspirations that moved me to 
anything against myself. 

The ingenious humility with which this account is drawn 
up almost conceals several features in her conduct at this time 
which deserve more special notice. The great change in her 
life dates from the appearance of our Lord to her, “in mean 
apparel, like one wearied out with seeking” her. This was 
after her sickness at the age of sixteen. From this time she 
was carried on bya desire of pleasing God to make progress 
in virtue. The means she used were mortification and prayer. 
She was young and without experience. She had few books, 
and thought that it was best to conceal from her confessor what 
good sentiments and thoughts she had. She had little sensible 
devotion, and yet she spent a great deal of time in prayer, in 
practices in honour of the Passion, and, what is far more note- 
worthy, seems always to have avoided everything which she 
thought less perfect. So much was this the case, that she had 
to be set free from the scruple that it was a sin not to do what 
seemed most hard to nature. From this scruple, as appears 
from the last paragraph of our long extract, she was set free by 
her confessor, whose name is not given. After this, she began 
to practise meditation, though she found it difficult, and was 
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glad when the time was up. She continued her vocal prayers, 
especially the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception on 
Saturdays, and the Litanies of St. Joseph, to whom she had a 
great devotion. She gave alms, and mortified her appetite. 
She now felt drawn to be a religious, though her love for her 
father and family was a great obstacle to her. Her confessor 
did not encourage the idea, and she laid it aside. She says of 
herself at this time—“I can never enough admire how God 
drew me on by His powerful grace in these my first beginnings, 
more than by sweetness of devotion, for I knew not what con- 
solation in prayer was, but was carried on by a vehement desire 
to please God and follow His inspirations.” 

The foundation of her sanctity thus laid, we find her next 
severely tried in the furnace of suffering. In her nineteenth 
year she was seized with a violent illness, which lasted for nearly 
seven years. The malady itself was one which we must leave 
to our medical readers to characterize, but it certainly afflicted 
her with torments of the most frightful kind all over her body, 
and was probably very much aggravated by the clumsy and 
painful treatment which was inflicted upon her by the various 
doctors, male and female, through whose hands she passed. 


I was inspired [she says] at the beginning of my sickness to make a 
firm resolution to obey the doctor, nurses, and all about me, for the 
love of God. Though the remedies were painful, and what I thought 
I had found by experience to do me harm, yet I did not positively 
refuse any the whole time of my sickness. This resolution, I think, was 
highly pleasing to God, and moved Him to heap blessings upon me. 
The doctor began with bitter potions, sweats, vomits, bleeding, and 
Spanish flies, applied to my neck, arms, and legs. I fell into violent 
convulsions, which continued that whole year in great extremity, and 
was become so weak as not to be able to go, stand, or sit up in bed. 
Sometimes I shook in so violent a manner that it not only made the 
bed and room shake, but even the glass windows rattle, as I have been 
told by them that were about me. At other times my joints would turn 
out of their places, and snap so loud that the noise was heard all over 
the room, and in my father’s closet at the further end of it. When they 
begged him, at night, after the devotions, to go to bed, he used to say 
that he would not go until my bones had done snapping. Thus I used 
to continue for hours together. Sometimes the bones in my shoulders 
would turn out of their place and rise upon my breast, as they would 
say that assisted me and did endeavour to hold them. There was 
scarce any bone in my body remaining in its place. When these fits 
were over, they used to swathe my wrists and ankles with fillets, for I 
found myself so weak as not to be able to lift a spoon to my mouth. 
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Sometimes I was stretched out so violently, as if somebody had stood 
at the foot of my bed and endeavoured to pull me limb from limb. 
The pain was extreme, and would make me cry aloud, though I did not 
find myself more impatient by it. 


She passed this first year of her sickness in a constant 
exercise of mental prayer. She meditated on our Lord’s 
sufferings, with which she united her own. When she suffered 
terribly from hunger or thirst, she thought of Him in the desert 
and on the Cross. She lay sometimes for weeks together, 
apparently without sense, and quite unable to speak; but her 
soul was enjoying the gift of contemplation, which she now 
received. She says that never before had she felt so happy. 
These gifts produced in her an entire resignation to God’s will, 
and great patience. She was also during this first period of 
suffering often refreshed by visions of angels or of our Lord 
Himself. After the first year there followed four more years of 
greater mental suffering, though her bodily state was sometimes 
less painful. During these years all sensible comfort was with- 
drawn from her soul. She felt trouble, anxiety, disturbance, 
even as to faith. She had passed, in truth, into that state of 
“night” and purgation through which the saints often are led— 
prayer without consolation, though not without resignation and 
union to God’s will, and a great contempt of earthly things. 
She was assailed with thoughts of despair and diffidence, and 
with temptations to give over the devotions which she had 
undertaken in order to obtain her cure. At this time of sickness 
she lost almost all sense of God, and even in part the memory 
of the favours and supernatural caresses which she had received. 
At other times she tried to banish the recollection of them, 
fearing that they might be illusions. In this she was confirmed 
by a false belief that it was better not to seek any consolation 
by speaking of her state, even to her confessor. She did not 
yield to these temptations, nor did she give way to any im- 
patience. 

Here is a pretty incident of this time of trial. 


Whatever the doctor prescribed to mitigate the convulsions put me 
into a fever, and what he ordered for cooling the fever advanced the 
convulsions to a high degree; so in this dying condition I lay for 
a month, as I think, or six weeks, without any human help, but with 
a great deal from Almighty God; this gave me new courage and 
patience, with supernatural recollection and solitude. I saw an angel 
in the very place over my bed towards the feet, where I saw our Blessed 
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Saviour when I thought He came to receive my soul. This angel 
looked very beautiful and sweet, his countenance divine; he seemed 
the bigness of a child four or five years old, he held in his right hand a 
crown almost as big as himself, very richly adorned ; he held it, as it 
were, nearer to me that I might delight myself with looking on it, giving 
me to understand by a way very interior that it was my crown which 
was so adorned by my sufferings and reserved for me in heaven. I 
looked upon it more narrowly to see if it were finished, or if I could see 
any place that was not adorned, but to my great joy and comfort I 
could find nothing wanting, which made me hope I should go soon to 
enjoy it. After I had lain thus solacing myself, the angel gently 
turned the crown (for it was round and not like any in this world) ; on 
the other side there was nothing but white sticks laid across, by which 
I understood I was to live and suffer much more yet. 

I was now so fortified in soul and body as not to be daunted; for 
the time I was thus taken up I think I felt no pain or infirmity of body ; 
when I came to myself I was refreshed, as I may say, with these sweet 
dews of Divine grace. This happened five or six days after the agony I 
spoke of. It often returned to my mind and encouraged me in great 
sufferings, thinking I added to my crown ; and the same thought does 
still encourage me, so good was God to me to favour me in my greatest 
pains, yet between times my sufferings were so great that I could think 
of nothing else, and I was then in some doubt whether these things 
came from God. 


It was after five years of illness had passed that she was 
advised to make the devotion of the ten Fridays in honour of 
St. Francis Xavier by Father Collins. 


He was touched with compassion at my condition, and spoke very 
fervently to me, encouraging me to suffer, adding I should be walking 
above the stars when others, that did not suffer in this world, should be 
broiling in the fire of purgatory. These words, and his way of uttering 
them, gave me great comfort, remembering ever since I was a child I 
had prayed to God to send me my purgatory in this world, with grace 
and patience to bear it; and even in the extremity of my suffering I 
could never give over this prayer, but I neither told this to him nor 
anybody else. When this Father had heard my sisters relate some 
particulars of my sickness, he was mighty earnest I should begin a 
devotion of ten Fridays to St. Xaverius, which I willingly consented to. 
He promised me a book of instructions for performing this devotion, 
which he sent me with a pious letter promising to join with me. I 
found myself strongly moved with a more than ordinary devotion to 
this Saint, though I had never prayed to him before more than to all 
the saints in general. I found a kind of endearing affection, more than 
I had experienced to any saint before, with a great confidence that he 
would help me. I was very willing to begin the devotion, which my 
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confessor approved of, thinking nothing but a miracle would cure 
me. 

The night before I began the devotion, as I was making my 
intention to beg of the Saint that he would obtain health for me if it 
were for the good of my soul, all my designs seemed suddenly changed 
by an angel who seemed to make haste towards me. He stood by me, 
but as it were in the dark, so that I saw him not, though I knew he was 
there. He gave me to understand I should do better to offer up that 
devotion for the good of the nation, for the King who was banished, 
than for my health. I was much surprised at this, and I remember my 
blood rose up to my face as on a sudden reprehension, but yet this 
angel was not like one angry, nor did this disturb my mind, though I 
resented it. I thought it was not God’s will I should obtain any help 
for myself, so I presently changed my intention and made it as the 
angel had advised me. I told my confessor I was inspired to make the 
devotion for quite another thing than health, and mentioned what it 
was, but let him not know who brought the message. He bid me do as 
I was inspired, and said it was not God’s will I should obtain health, 
but withal added that I could not be in a more meritorious state than 
that of suffering. I resigned myself, and went on with the devotion for 
the good of the nation and conversion of souls, frequently offering my 
pains for these ends. 


The devotion, the intention of which she thus heroically 
changed, brought her some relief both in body and mind, but 
she relapsed almost immediately, and lay in her former dying 
condition for six months. Again she was persuaded to begin it 
by Father Lewis Sabran, and this time she made it conditionally 
for health, if it were to God’s honour and glory, and if not, for 
patience and a happy death. Here is another incident. 


The devil would be representing these thoughts: that God did not 
love my soul; that He would take no care of me; that if He had 
designed to save my soul, He would have taken me out of the world 
when I was so well prepared. At this, methought, I could say nothing, 
but made this firm resolution, that I would endeavour to love and serve 
God as long as I lived, and trust the rest to His mercy, whatever should 
become of me. Once, when | lay thus a long while, the curtains being 
drawn and those that tended me retired, imagining I took some rest, 
a little child of six or seven years old, a niece of mine, who was left in 
the room, inspired and guided by Almighty God, Who alone knew the 
anguish in which I lay, came running to my bedside, and, opening the 
curtains, jumped upon the bed, saying to me in an earnest and devout 
way: “Aunt, God Almighty loves you and will take care of you, and 
will not let you be lost, but will reward you.” At this I was greatly 
astonished, revived, and comforted. The temptation instantly passed 
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away. My thoughts were taken up in admiring the goodness of God to 
me, which thus inspired the child to answer the temptation I lay under; 
and it seemed to me a greater comfort than if an angel had descended 
and said these things, because then I might have been afraid of an 
illusion, but I thought I could not doubt of this, and it did very often 
come into my mind. Yet God was pleased to let me fall into troubles 
afterwards to that degree that I lost the memory of this and of every- 
thing that could comfort me. 

Some time after, I called the child to me and asked her what made 
her speak so to me. She could give me no account, nor even remember 
to repeat the words over again, though I entreated her ; so it seemed to 
me that God put them into her mouth at that time for my comfort. 
Such was the goodness of God to me that, when He did not assist me 
in these troubles by spiritual helps, He did by human means, and 
moved His creatures to do it. Once in particular, I shall never forget. 
Being in the night, as usual, oppressed with trouble and my other 
infirmities, something of my life past occurred, which I would willingly 
have confessed to ease myself, but my confessor being abroad, there 
was no hopes of this, so in this anguish I was like to remain. I knew 
not what to, but as well as I was able I resigned myself to suffer. 
Amidst these thoughts, I heard somebody knock at my chamber 
window. It was my confessor, who came straight up to me, saying 
he knew he should find me awake, though all the rest were asleep. He 
never used to come home at that hour, but this happened by some 
accident, and a particular providence of God to me. I discovered my 
trouble, and he gave me much ease. 


At last, on one of the Fridays, St. Francis Xavier appeared 
to her. 


I complained, but in a way that was, I know not how to express, 
between love and despair, that the Saint would not give ear to my 
prayer, and would not hear my petition. Yet this was not in a way to 
discourage : but still I thought I did resent it, though resigning myself 
to the will of God. As I lay thus, St. Xaverius, the blessed Saint, 
appeared to me on a sudden, standing over my bed. He looked upon 
me with great majesty, compassion, and sweetness. He gave me to 
understand that he heard my prayers, and said to me in a distinct voice, 
though in an interior way, these words, which were so imprinted on my 
mind that I can never forget them, being of so great sweetness and 
expressing such care of me; they were: “Child, I will be to you a 
father, physician, and friend, and will obtain of God for you that which 
shall be most for His honour and glory and the good of your soul.” 
I cannot express the ecstasy of joy, peace, and recollection my soul was 
in to see this blessed Saint, and to hear these kind promises from him 
who [ thought a little before did not hear my prayers. ‘This was an 
imaginary vision, and he seemed, as he is commonly painted, in a white 
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surplice. He stayed by me but a little while, but I believe I lay for 
two hours (my aunt thought I was asleep, and would let no noise be 
made) in prayer, taken up with the favour that had been done me; but 
I said nothing of it to any one till I came to religion, yet I often 
comforted myself with thinking of it, and found great effects of it left in 
my soul, enjoying for a long time a great peace of mind, with a sure 
confidence that the Saint would obtain for me what was most for the 
good of my soul. The other temptations between times assaulted me, 
yet I never remember any want of confidence in the Saint. 


Her pains both in body and mind increased as the end of 
the devotion drew near. She thought herself much more likely 
to die than to recover, but was glad to have performed the 
devotion, being satisfied that the issue was God’s will, and 
saying that she should not love the Saint less than if he had 
cured her. She made a promise, however, to be a religious if 
she were cured, to perform the devotion of the ten Fridays in 
her monastery as soon as she reached it, and also to make some 
short pilgrimages in honour of our Lady to a well dedicated to 
her about two miles off. When the day came, 


After I had made the promises I spoke of on the eve of the last 
Friday, I found such an entire resignation to the sickness or health, to 
life or death, that methought if it was in my own power I knew not 
what to choose, yet I desired health upon no other account than to be 
religious, and had rather have continued sick in my bed than have lived 
in the world again. I found so great a peace infused into my soul that 
I cannot express it; but I think I never felt the like before nor after, 
having neither rapt or vision, nor any interior voice. And blessed be 
God and St. Xaverius, this peace has continued in some measure till 
this day, there being now seven years passed since it happened: never 
any of my former troubles returning, nor any new ones worth speaking 
of. This peace descended on me, methinks, like a sweet dew from 
heaven. 

I said I had no vision at this time, yet the Saint I think was very 
near me, and made an union with my soul, but I saw him not in any 
exterior or imaginary form as I did the first time, and two or three 
others, when I thought he stood on one side of my bed in an old black 
cassock, and I found great comfort to lie near that side of the bed. I 
found greater effects of this last favour than of the former, and had a 
tender love and affection to the Saint, with a sweet confidence that he 
would obtain what was most for the honour and glory of God and the 
good of my soul. I enjoyed that night great peace of mind, though I 
was very ill in body, and in the morning worse, so that it would have 
been impossible for me to have made my confession. 

The hour of Mass being come, the altar was dressed as ordinary, 
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and for more decency and respect I was raised up a little in my bed 
with pillows, and prepared myself to communicate with a lively faith. 
I had a particular devotion on these Fridays to come to our Lord as to 
a physician, and loved to read a point of those meditations where our 
Lord cured the bed-ridden man that was sick of the palsy, St. Peter’s 
wife’s mother of a fever, the woman who had been twelve years in her 
infirmity with the only touching the hem of His garment. I had a 
great confidence our Blessed Saviour could do as much or more for me, 
having Him really present in my breast in the Blessed Sacrament. This 
I experienced the last Friday after Communion. So great a joy seized 
my soul that it diffused itself all over my body, as if new life and blood 
were infused into me, and such an alteration all over me as gave me an 
extraordinary agility, something methinks like one going to be elevated. 
My side had been struck with a palsy for a year, and some months my 
arm was quite withered, the sinews being drawn into great knots in the 
joints of my fingers, which made each finger as big as two of my other 
hand. The fingers at the same time were become so stiff they could 
not be opened without breaking, and they were so bent that the nails 
were in danger of growing into my hands. All these became on a 
sudden pliable, and I found as much strength on that side as on the 
other. I was amazed to find this sudden change and myself so well. 
I knew not what to think of it, whether it would continue or whether 
it were not, perhaps, some hidden transport which wrought on my 
imagination. 

I designed to conceal it for awhile but could not, my countenance 
and voice betrayed me ; for when Mass was done, reflection ended, and 
all retired besides my sister the widow, she came according to her 
custom, opened the curtains, and asked me how I did (till then I had 
concealed it, being taken up in prayer). I endeavoured to speak as 
usual, and answered, I think, “ Indifferent,” but she, surprised to see the 
change of my countenance and voice, said she thought St. Xaverius had 
cured me, and withal importuned me to tell her how I found myself. 
I told her, being pressed, that it seemed as if new life and blood were 
infused into me, but bid her say nothing as yet. But I think she told 
the first she met. 


The joy and astonishment of all her friends may be imagined 
She thought of entering the convent of Poor Clares at Gravelines, 
but while the necessary arrangements were being made, she 
fell into a ditch by the side of a path in making one of her 
“ pilgrimages,” and put her hip out of joint. She was threatened 
with treatment by a surgeon, to which she was greatly averse 
from motives of modesty. She persuaded her father to delay 
his recourse to the surgeon until she had finished a devotion of 
ten days to St. Francis Xavier, and when the last morning came, 
she was completely cured immediately after receiving Holy 
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Communion. The next step was to hasten her departure from 
home, in order to cross the seas for the Low Countries before it 
was too late in the year. After much difficulty, and many 
unexpected hindrances, she at last managed to sail from 
Harwich in the November of 1593, with her sister, who was 
on her way to Hoogstraet to join the Teresians at that place. 
She herself still intended to enter, if possible, at Gravelines. 
But it appeared by a curious Providence that she was designed 
by God for the Teresian convent at Antwerp. 

It appears that her desire had always been to be a Teresian, 
but that she had chosen the Order of St. Clare because she 
thought it was harder to nature. Just at the time when she was 
so ill, the English Teresian convent at Antwerp had lost by 
death one of their most valued members. They made the 
devotion of the ten Fridays to St. Francis Xavier, whom they 
also chose as Patron of their noviceship, desiring to obtain by 
his intercession a novice who might worthily supply the place 
of her whom they had lost. Their devotion came to an end, 
as they afterwards found, just at the time when Catharine 
Burton was cured after her long illness by means of St. Francis 
Xavier, and when they heard of her cure and of its date, they 
became anxious that the subject of the miracle should enter 
religion among themselves. It appears that overtures had been 
made to the same purpose by a Protestant gentleman who had 
a daughter in the convent at Hoogstraet. He had a great 
aversion to the Jesuits, and when Mr. Burton, who chanced to 
consult him about the arrangements necessary for placing 
Catharine’s sister, Agnes Frances, at Hoogstraet, he had begged 
that Catharine at least might not be sent to any convent 
directed by the Fathers of the Society, and had actually asked 
the nuns at Antwerp to prepare a place for her. The convent 
at Antwerp, like that at Hoogstraet, was under the direction of 
the Jesuits, but this worthy enemy of the Society was not aware 
of the fact. It thus came about that the Teresians at Hoogstraet 
told Catharine, when she arrived with her sister, that she was 
expected at Antwerp. After some hesitation and consultation 
with her confessor—who accompanied the two sisters from 
England—Catharine determined to take these strange coin- 
cidences as marks of God’s will, and gave up all idea of going 
on to Gravelines. 

During her illness in England she had frequently dreamt 
that she was a nun in a particular convent, and when she 
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entered the convent at Antwerp she went about from place to 
place as if she had been long an inmate. It turned out that 
in her dreams she had been led through every room in the 
house, and found herself completely at home. 

Father Hunter, who seems to have been her director for the 
last few years of her life, gives us an admirable chapter on her 
“Spiritual History,” in which he draws out the dealing of God 
with this favoured soul both before and after her entrance into 
religion. We make one long extract from this chapter. 


“My joy,” says she, “was so great to see myself in a religious 
habit, inclosed in a monastery, that I soon forgot all other things.” 
She was totally taken up the first year with the joyful thoughts of her 
future happiness, in becoming the spouse of Jesus Christ by her vows 
of Baptism. She began from her first entrance to count the months and 
weeks, aspiring to this spiritual preferment. In the settled calm of her 
own breast she found God continually and was, as it were, taken up with 
Him. She had no difficulty in any rigour of their religious observance. 
She was studying, indeed, to break herself wherever she found any 
difficulty, but she had been accustomed before to break her own will 
and practise interior mortification, so that everything seemed rather too 
easy. She was moved to a tender confidence in Almighty God and her 
great patron, St. Xaverius. She ran to him as a child to the best of 
parents, in all her wants, both spiritual and temporal. Almighty God 
at the same time gave her visible marks of His care, in granting sensibly 
whatever she demanded of Him. She was very easy in the subtraction 
of supernatural favours, which were not now so frequent as in her 
sickness. “I thought Almighty God,” says she, “sent me these 
favours and apparitions at that time to enable me to support my 
sufferings with patience, but now He had brought me to religion to 
be a spouse of His. This was happiness enough, neither did I expect 
any more of Him.” In place of these she received new lights from 
heaven, manifesting still more clearly the great love God had showed 
in what He had done for her, and animating her to a still more lively 
sense of gratitude. She was so transported upon making her vows to 
see herself consecrated to Almighty God, that whilst, according to 
custom, she lay prostrate upon the ground, she fell into a kind of rapt, 
and could not be moved out of the place without difficulty. 

From this time Almighty God began to advance her in prayer. 
Her heart in time of it was so inflamed with the love of God, that 
it broke out into violent impetuosities of love, as she terms them, which 
so much affected “her body that she was frequently lifted up from the 
ground, and her mind so absorbed in God that she could scarce bend 
herself to apply to anything else. Her director, to whom she begun to 
manifest her interior, ordered her to resist these impulses as prejudicial 
and dangerous, and she strove to obey; but the more she was restrained 
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the more God seemed to caress her, till her director, at last satisfied, 
thought he might securely permit her to follow the sweet attractions of 
love, which he had reason to believe proceeded from Almighty God. 
She now thought herself at liberty, and giving herself over to the 
conduct of the Holy Ghost received several instructions, sometimes 
from our Blessed Saviour Himself, sometimes from St. Xaverius, who 
promised her to be her director. Her heart was so overpowered by 
the bounteous liberality of God, pouring down His favours upon her by 
the hands of St. Xaverius, that, as she confesses, she cannot express 
what at these times she felt in her soul. “I found,” says she, “so tender 
an affection that my heart was ready to melt, but I could do nothing 
but enjoy, not being able to make any distinct acts of thanksgiving or 
offering of myself, but yet I thought I was all His.” Being surprised 
at the wonderful familiarity with which our dear Lord was pleased to 
bear with her, manifesting Himself to her in His Sacred Humanity, and 
conversing with her, she told Him, as she expresses it in a simple and 
familiar way, ‘ Lord, it seems‘to me as if you had nothing else to do but 
to keep in my cell and converse with me;” to which He answered 
sweetly, but withal expressing a concern that He found very few to 
delight Himself with. “Chiid,” says He, “I leave the rich palaces of 
the world and come to seek some little cell where I can find a heart 
disengaged from all creatures, resigned to My will, and who has no 
other desire than to please Me. In this simple solitary soul I delight 
as in the highest treasures, and will manifest my secrets to her, to the 
confusion of the wise and learned.” 

The effects of these favours were an increase of humility by a clearer 
knowledge of herself. She saw how little part she had in them, the 
infinite goodness of Almighty God in her regard, and this was a 
continual subject of thanksgiving and praise. ‘I do not remember,” 
says she, “that any of these supernatural favours was ever an occasion 
of pride or vanity to me, though some feared they would.” Though 
she was already favoured so much and raised to so high a degree of 
familiarity with Almighty God, yet it seems His all purity, which can 
suffer no blemish in His favourite souls, found still something in her 
which interposed itself and hindered that Divine union He was to make 
with her. She found herself much disengaged from that too tender 
affection she had heretofore for her relations and friends, yet it seems 
she had some ties to creatures which she was less cautious to avoid, 
thinking they had nothing in them earthly or imperfect. She had a 
longing desire to see her father, who was upon the point of making 
himself a religious, and designed to pass through Antwerp in his 
journey. He had been the best of fathers to her. She was willing 
to see him, and thought she might please herself with the thought 
of this, particularly since he was coming on so good a design, but she 
saw clearly afterwards, that she should have had too much natural 
satisfaction in his company. 

She had also too great a tie towards a person who had advanced’ 
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her much in the way of perfection, her Mistress of Novices. For 
though her love to her seemed spiritual, yet as she reflected afterwards, 
she was something disquieted when deprived of her company, but 
it pleased Almighty God by the death of these two persons to break 
these ties, and at the same time to give her a.clear light to discover 
how prejudicial the smallest failings are to a person tending to per- 
fection. Hence upon the death of the latter of these, she cast herself 
upon her knees before the Blessed Sacrament, begging of our Lord 
most earnestly that He would so possess her heart that she might never 
more be tied to any creature, and she found from this time that she 
reposed more in God, and loved allin Him. By this we see on one 
side the great purity of her soul, and on the other that entire disengage- 
ment which God requires in a person aspiring to the height of perfection. 
The enemy was some few times permitted to attack her visibly, both in 
point of purity and with temptations of despair; but her soul, which 
was now settled in a lasting peace with God, appeared like an invincible 
fortress, and these seemed only light attacks on the out-walls, without 
so much as touching the body of the place: in effect, he was soon put 
to flight, and her victories were generally crowned with new favours 
from Almighty God. 

Her heart, now thoroughly disengaged from everything that was not 
God, became fit for the Holy Ghost. She began to enjoy frequently 
the prayer of quiet, recollection, and union. 


But we are now entering on a class of subjects which cannot 
be very fitly handled in pages like our own. The external 
incidents of the life of a cloistered nun are naturally not many. 
Within three years after her profession, Mary Xaveria was 
chosen Sub-Prioress, and soon afterwards was made Mistress 
of Novices. Three years later she was chosen Prioress, and 
remained in that office six years. Another nun was then 
chosen, but she fell ill in three months’ time, and Mary Xaveria, 
first as Sub-Prioress and then as Prioress, had to remain in 
command for the eight years which elapsed before her death 
in 1714. Here is an incident of one of her greatest trials when 
Mistress of Novices. 


One of the novices under my care was very young. She seemed to 
be a soul in a particular manner prevented by Almighty God, but I 
have found in her afflictions one of those black crosses which heaven 
designed for the sanctification of my soul. _ I loved her very much for 
her pious inclinations, and observed in her (beyond what could be 
expected from one of her age) a great humility, contempt of the world, 
and confidence in Almighty God, and a simplicity in treating with Him 
in prayer. I was often moved to devotion in speaking to her of heavenly 
things, and have sometimes been in a rapt before her; but I charged 
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her when I came to myself never to speak of it, and I am confident she 
never did. She often put me upon these discourses. I once found 
myself dry, and was therefore unwilling to yield to her importunity ; but 
in speaking I was so moved that I would say no more. She knelt 
before me, and, seeing what passed, embraced me, and with a great 
deal of innocency said, “ Mother, I have made you love God, though 
I cannot love Him myself.” This novice gave me great confusion to 
see how she advanced in all virtues, and used often to wonder what this 
child would come to; but the designs of God are secret and always 
adorable. He advanced her in a short time, for she seemed to begin 
in the practice of perfection where others end. I wish I may attain at 
last what this child aimed at in her beginning; but I cannot say she 
begun only when she came to religion, though she were then so very 
young. Before she came out of England she used to withdraw herself 
from company and play, and seek some solitary place for her prayers, 
and she was moved, after hearing a sermon about religious perfection, 
to make a vow of chastity. In her noviceship she seemed inspired to 
beg to be despised and accounted a fool for Christ. When I chided 
her and bid her beg of God more wit, she answered she could not make 
that prayer, that there was enough of that in the world, and as for her, 
she only desired that wisdom which might make her love and serve 
God. About a year after her profession she fell ill of a sore throat and 
fever, which kept her from sleeping some nights; but she concealed 
it, for she never complained of any indisposition till it appeared. We 
consulted the doctor as soon as we perceived her indisposition, but he 
did not apprehend it till on a sudden she fell out of herself. I first 
perceived a great change in her, but it was not then so visible to the 
rest of the Community. However, I acquainted my Superior and 
Director. Within a day or two she fell raving mad. 


It may be well to add the explanation which she received as to 
this strange Providence. 


I do and always shall believe that this soul was and is highly 
pleasing in His sight, that He first advanced her in a short time, and 
then permitted her to fall into this condition to increase mine and other 
people’s patience. This I had some light of in a particular manner. I 
had offered my devotions and penances for her, complaining to our 
Lord to see this poor child continue in this condition, and suffering 
a great deal by remedies, and this without merit, which was a great 
cross tome. As I was in great desolation on this account, walking in 
a solitary place, our Saviour seemed very near to me, but like one in 
the dark. He spoke interiorly to me, and gave me to understand that 
He was more glorified by my suffering those crosses which her infirmity 
gave me occasion of, than He should have been if she had been well 
and in a condition of meriting, and that it was also a more secure way 
for her, as now she was not capable of offending, and that He had 
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advanced her in a short time. I also understood she was a soul very 
dear to Him. I had indeed no other reason to think otherwise. She 
seemed to have had some lights of what was to happen, for about half 
a year before she told me with some concern that thoughts came into 
her mind that she should be like such a one, naming a person that was 
out of herself, but upon my advice she strove to divert these thoughts, 
yet I perceived she was troubled at this, as well as for her brother’s 
concerns. 


The story ends as follows— 


About six months after she first fell ill in time of a devotion which 
was made to St. Xaverius for her, 1 promised if she came to herself so 
as to be capable of the Sacraments that I would take upon me again 
the care of the novices. I resolved otherwise to use all the means I 
could in conscience to avoid it. After this she came to herself and 
continued perfectly well for three months, frequenting the Sacraments 
and complying with other acts of Community. We took care she 
should not apply herself too intensely to anything, yet after three 
months more she relapsed again and continued still in the same con- 
dition. We perceived nothing of it when she went to bed. About 
midnight I heard somebody come into our cell, and being awaked asked 
who it was ; she answered in a trembling voice, which made me speak 
very kindly to her. She told me she was loath to awake me, but that 
her head was so troubled that she was sure she should lose her senses 
again and never more return to herself. This she said God had given 
her light of. I did all I could to make her put off these thoughts, 
though I saw she was far gone. She spoke very sensibly of her con- 
dition, even to move a heart of stone. I exhorted her to resign herself 
into the hands of God, and to make an act of contrition, which she did, 
but wept and said it was a sad thing to be without sense all her life, and 
have no merit at all. But when she perceived I was troubled, she 
embraced me and begged me not to trouble myself for her, but leave 
her in the hands of God. After this she went quite out of herself. I 
was at this time in the office of Prioress, being chosen a month after 
she fell ill first. I have had much to suffer on her account, particularly 
one time when she broke out from us. I was ready to sink down when 
I first heard it, fearing it might bring some scandal upon the house 
among those who did not know her condition, yet God gave me so 
much moderation as not to lose my interior peace of mind, and I was 
moved to mortify myself and say nothing at that time to those who 
should have taken more care of her, but I secretly admonished them of 
it afterwards to make them more careful for the future. 

I called the Community to the choir where, after some short prayers, 
I went where she could see and hear me, and she immediately returned 
again of herself. She was only seen by two or three honest neighbours 
who soon perceived her condition and pitied her and our misfortune. 
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It would be easy to multiply our quotations, and indeed we 
feel that we have done very little but quote. As, however, 
Mother Mary Xaveria lived and died in the very midst of 
what may be called the reign of Jansenism, it may be as well 
to add one passage which may show what Teresian nuns then 
thought as to frequent communion. 


She had a most tender devotion to the Blessed Sacrament of the 
altar. When she was sometimes very weak and quite sunk by the 
violence of her sickness, the religious, out of their concern for her, would 
beg her to be absent from the choir. Her answer was, “When I am 
tired with sickness or labour, I go to the choir there to rest and solace 
myself in presence of the Blessed Sacrament.” And indeed all her 
delight was to be in the choir with our Blessed Saviour. Her devotion 
was so great that she communicated every day, yet she did not do this 
but by the order and advice of my Lord Bishop her Superior, of her 
confessor, her director, and other learned men who approved this her 
practice. All spare time she had was spent before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and when we wanted her we were sure to find her there in 
prayer and deep recollection. I have heard her say, “If I have any 
good in me it comes from frequenting the Blessed Sacrament. I was 
cured a second time when I had disjointed my hip, on the tenth day of 
the devotion I made in honour of St. Xaverius, the very moment that I 
had received the Blessed Sacrament.” 

She told one of the religious not to be scandalized at her frequent 
communicating, that she did not think herself fit or worthy, but finding 
herself very weak in virtue, she went to obtain courage and strength, 


since God could do all things. “And her example,” says the same 
person, “did very much augment our devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and our desire of more frequent communicating.” She 


acknowledges that she used to wake in the night with joy that she 
was next day to communicate. The same person adds, “That she 
showed great concern when any of the religious lost Communion, and 
when Superior she endeavoured all she could to prevent this.” Others 
observed that “she never seemed to be in any proper sphere but when 
she was treating and speaking of Almighty God, for which she never 
wanted words, or a subject, because she found matter from everything 
that occurred: that she had a perfect longing after the Blessed 
Sacrament, and before she had leave to communicate daily she used, 
as she termed it, to steal our Lord, by finding several pious pretexts on 
account of which she got permission to communicate upon extraordinary 
days.” 


We may hope that the appearance of a book like this, 
which is full of spiritual lore, while it has a homely and 
entirely English character which, if we are not mistaken, will 
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help to make it a favourite with English Catholics both 
within and without the cloister, may lead us to think a little 
more than we do of the solid virtue and tender piety which 
have flourished through so many generations in the English 
Teresian communities now happily settled at Lanherne, Dar- 
lington, Chichester, and elsewhere. It is a comfort to know 
how well our Lord has been served in such chosen retreats, 
and to remember that the prayers of so many worthy sisters 
of Mary Xaveria of the Angels are still rising day and night 
to heaven for the conversion of our beloved country. 


H. J. C. 











The Catholic Church in Poland under the 
Russian Government. 





PART THE SECOND. 
THE severities inflicted by “the holy and _ venerable” 
Siemaszko against the Uniats were soon followed by flagrant 
violations of public faith in regard of the Latin Churches. As 
usual in such cases, the religious communities were the first to 
bear the brunt. The Russian Government, despairing of ever 
reducing the clergy of the Latin rite to the level of the State 
clergy, while the religious communities retained their vigour 
and efficiency, had, some years since, planned their gradual 
destruction. As early as 1828, an Ukase, instinct with that 
detestable modern mania of bureaucratic intermeddling, had 
all but closed the access to the several novitiates. In 1832, 
after the suppression of the Polish insurrection, the conquerors 
were urged to take further action by the fear of the national 
traditions and spirit the Polish convents so powerfully con- 
tributed to maintain. 

It is interesting to trace the course of these proceedings, as 
they are a fair specimen of the method pursued by Russian 
statecraft in the war of extermination which it is waging 
against Catholicity. In 1832, then, M. Bludoff began with a 
report to the Catholic “College,” or bureau, on the decline of 
conventual discipline, which was resisting every means taken 
to stay it. The cause assigned for this unsatisfactory state of 
things was the reduction of the numbers of religious in con- 
sequence of the paucity of vocations, the natural result, though 
the Minister forgets to mention it, of the recent Government 
measure. The remedy proposed was the unio extinctiva, as the 
Canonists call it, of several small communities, whose members 
were to be draughted into the larger monasteries. A Bull? 
of Benedict the Fourteenth, commissioning the Metropolitan 
Septycki to proceed to the union of certain monasteries, where 


1 Inter plures jucunditatis fructus. June 30, 1744. 
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scarcely more than two or three religious could be maintained, 
was alleged as a precedent. But besides being applicable only 
to religious houses where a community could not be said to 
exist, its irrelevancy to M. Bludoff’s project of suppressing 
monasteries of eight or ten monks is still more obvious when 
we remember that the Metropolitan of Warsaw was acting in 
virtue of a special delegation from the Apostolic See, and that 
the unions he effected required to be validated by its subsequent 
sanction. The Catholic “College,” at that time presided over 
by Paulowski, the coadjutor of Kamieniec, whose servility was 
afterwards to be rewarded by his promotion to the see of 
Mohileff, most dutifully entered into the Minister’s views. In 
accordance with its plan of eschewing open violence, as long as 
it can cajole or intimidate Catholic Bishops into complicity with 
its subversive designs, the administration sent a circular to the 
several diocesans of the province of Mohileff, enjoining on them 
to furnish a list of the religious houses it were desirable to 
suppress, “without detriment to the Church, or to the Divine 
Service.” 

The Metropolitan, whose decrepitude rather than virtues had 
recommended him to Nicolas as the successor of Siestrencewicz, 
refused to cooperate in so iniquitous a measure, and his example 
sustained the constancy of some of his com-provincials, one of 
whom was secretly dragged into a life-long exile from his see. 
Kamionka, an ecclesiastic of accommodating conscience, under- 
took the administration of the Church thus violently widowed, 
and, aided by Paulowski, suppressed no less than two hundred- 
and-two, out of three hundred religious houses. It was a golden 
opportunity for the officials charged with the execution of the 
decree. The peaceful inmates of those doomed cloisters were 
summoned at any hour of the day or night which suited the 
whim of the officials, expelled at a moment’s notice, and 
huddled into the conveyances which were to take them to 
what was to be their abode, until the Russian Government 
had bethought itself of a pretext for a new vazsia on monastic 
establishments. For it must be borne in mind that neither the 
complaints of the Holy See, nor its own engagements, nor the 
treaties by which it has repeatedly pledged its faith, have ever 
hindered this Government from pursuing its settled design of 
uprooting the last vestige of Catholic religious life in its 
dominions. 

By getting rid of the convents, the administration attained 
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another object—the diminution of the number of Latin parishes, 
of which several were united to the suppressed houses. Mean- 
while every flimsy pretext was taken advantage of for handing 
over Latin churches to the State schism, and for hindering the 
repairs of decaying, or the construction of new churches of 
this rite. 

A further means of propagandism is furnished by the con- 
scription, and deportations cz masse, or so-called colonizations ; 
hundreds and thousands of Catholics belonging either to the 
poorer classes, or the small gentry, are dispersed among 
schismatics at a distance from all Catholic ministrations. By 
an unforeseen chance, two of these colonies consist exclusively 
of Catholics, to the number of six thousand, and yet the 
administration turns a deaf ear to their petitions for a pastor. 
To this may be added the obstacles placed in the way of clerical 
vocations, ministerial permission being a pre-requisite for enter- 
ing an ecclesiastical seminary, a permission, as may be supposed, 
as often arbitrarily refused, or delayed, as granted. Further, 
by an order of the Emperor, on the execution of which he 
insisted after having pledged his imperial word to Gregory 
the Sixteenth, each Catholic parish priest is bound to hand 
in to the schismatic pastor an exact list of his parishioners, in 
order that it may be attested and signed by the latter. 

While thus trampling down within his dominions all oppo- 
sition to his iron will, the autocrat paid to the public conscience 
of Europe that homage which is the tribute of hypocrisy to 
virtue. Servile imitator of Catharine in his internal adminis- 
tration, he shared to the full in the disgrace attaching to the 
double-dealing and mendacity of her foreign relations. In his 
official utterances, destined for the ear of the outside public, 
he could stoop to flatter the revolutionary spirit, and appeal to 
its stereotyped platitudes as to the guiding maxims of his public 
action. When dealing with Courts menaced by the hostility of 
the Revolution, he adopted the high Conservative tone. His 
victory over the Polish insurrection afforded him an opportunity 
of acting the part of champion of law and order, against the 
democratic effervescence which from Paris had spread more or 
less over Europe. It was in this character that he succeeded 
in leading the Pope into an apparent sanction of his designs 
against the nationality and the religion of Poland. Cut off, in 
a manner, by the stringency of Russian legislation against all 
communications with the Court of Rome, from all reliable 
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information as to the issues pending between the Polish clergy 
and people, and the Russian Government, the Pope, as he 
himself subsequently explained to General Ladislaus Zamoyski,? 
had to adopt the statements of the Court of St. Petersburg, 
backed as they were by Austria and Prussia. He was led to 
believe that the national movement in Poland was but an 
episode of the revolutionary drama of which a portion of his 
own States had ‘so lately been the theatre; that the mass of 
the Polish clergy, unmindful of their mission of peace, had 
fanned the flames of civil war, and had taken an active part 
in scenes of violence and bloodshed. These representations, 
accompanied by the scarcely covert menace that his refusal to 
comply with the demand made upon him would be the signal 
of measures of extreme severity against the whole body of the 
Polish clergy, determined him to issue the famous Encyclical 
of June 9, 1832, addressed to the Polish Bishops and their 
clergy. The Encyclical recalls the maxims of the Gospel as 
to the submission due even to a merely de facto government, 
and might have been addressed to the Churches of any other 
European nation at the time. The only clause which specially 
concerned the Poles, was an exhortation to rely on the plighted 
word of the autocrat, who had pledged himself to protect the 
Catholic Church in his dominions. It expressly states that the 
civil power cannot claim obedience for behests at variance with 
the Divine law and the sacred canons. No fair construction of 
its contents will extract from this a conclusion adverse to the 
Catholic maxims denying the binding force of unjust laws, or 
the connection of an “accomplished fact” with established right, 
whether public or private. Nor does it warrant the assertion 
that the powers that be, even when legitimate in their origin, 
can claim conscientious obedience for measures unquestionably 
unjust, or subversive of the public weal, still less does it prefer 
such a claim on behalf of governments de facto, whose tenure 
needs to be legalized by a return to equity and justice, and the 
practical disavowal of that which gave them birth. 

Gregory the Sixteenth was fated soon to learn that his well- 
meant intervention had served but to aggravate the religious 
situation of Poland, and that the engagements of the Russian 
Government were meant but to delude him, and to throw dust 
in the eyes of the outside public. His repeated expostulations 
against proceedings which did violence to the consciences of 


2 A full account of the interview is given by P. Lescceur. 
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millions and made human blood to flow, were met by memorials 
or diplomatic notes, such as that presented by Gourieff in 1833, 
teeming with false allegations, eschewing all mention of incon- 
venient facts, and coupling its rare admissions of the truth with 
an insolent vindication of the right of the State to trace the 
circle beyond which ecclesiastical power must not dare to 
trespass. Passing by the numerous specimens of diplomacy 
@ la Russe to be culled from the official notes of the Court of 
St. Petersburg to that of Rome, we mention the report addressed 
to the Holy See by the Chevalier Furhrmann sent in 1840, to 
obtain the confirmation of Mgr. Paulowski’s promotion to the 
archbishopric of Mohileff, whereby the Russian Government 
sought to reward his guilty cooperation with the Ukase of 1831, 
which forbade the Catholic clergy to admit to the sacraments 
persons unknown to them, that is, to the hapless Uniats officially 
ticketed as converts to the State Communion, who, failing 
priests of their own rite, sought the ministrations of the Latin 
clergy. The Pontiff was persuaded to these and other con- 
cessions, by promises no less formal than mendacious. His 
complaint of the wholesale deportation of Polish children, 
thousands of whom were being annually torn from their mothers 
and robbed of their nationality and ancestral faith, was met 
by a cynical travestie, whereby the worst atrocity of a truculent 
despotism was presented as an act of parental care for the 
orphans of its slaughtered victims. 

Having exhausted every measure of conciliation and gone 
to the limit beyond which concession were an ignominy and a 
crime, Gregory the Sixteenth, in his celebrated Allocution of 
July 22, 1842, unfolded the moving story of the struggle of 
weakness with brute force, of truth and conscience with the 
perfidy, violence, and craft of a despotism triumphing in the 
fancied security of its boundless resources. Despite his audacity, 
the persecutor was forced to hold his hand somewhat, in presence 
of the manifestations of public opinion roused by the protest of 
the Holy See. 

In December, 1845, the Tzar visited Rome. No one has 
ever known the particulars of the interview between the Pope 
and him. We may refer to this meeting the Concordat with 
Russia signed at Rome, August 3, 1847, by our present Most 
Holy Father. While it left many grievances unredressed, it 
gave in some points due satisfaction to the remonstrances of the 
Holy See. But during the lifetime of Nicolas, these stipulations 
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were never published, still less acted upon. Pending the nego- 
tiations, he promulgated for the kingdom of Poland a code 
which may be compared with the penal statutes of Elizabeth. 
To say or write aught to the prejudice of the State Church, 
any attempt to win over one of its members to another religious 
confession, may be punished by penal servitude, deportation to 
Siberia, and the loss of family rights. This latter penalty will 
be better understood when we observe that, with a view to the 
stability of its dominion, the Russian Government seeks to 
corrupt the Polish people by religious servitude and immoral 
legislation ; thus an Ukase allows the wives of those condemned 
to penal servitude, or to exile, to contract marriage anew during 
their husband’s lifetime, zf they will only consent to bring up their 
children in the Established Communion. We may thus account 
for the arbitrary suppression of the Polish Universities and high 
schools, which followed close upon “the restoration of order at 
Warsaw,” the forcing on Catholic schools as historical text- 
books of the detestable “Russian History” of Ustrialoff, teeming 
as it does with diatribes against the Catholic Church. This is 
not all. In its furious hate for the Polish religion and nationality, 
the Russian Government has declared war upon the most salient 
facts of history. Under Nicolas, it was forbidden to apply to 
Nero, Caligula, and to the sanguinary monster, Iwan the Fourth, 
surnamed the Terrible, the name of tyrant, to teach that the 
present imperial family is of the house of Holstein-Gottorp and 
not of the Romanoffs, whose line came to an end in 1761, in the 
person of the Tzarina Elizabeth. This by way of specimen, not 
that other instances of a like description are wanting. 

As is well known, Nicolas closed his reign amid the disasters 
and humiliations of the Crimean War. The kindly disposition 
of his successor, Alexander the Second, raised hopes which, 
alas! were soon to be rudely undeceived. His first acts were, 
however, conformable with the expectations to which every 
change gives rise. He filled the vacant sees, seemed indignant 
that the Concordat, signed nine years before, had been allowed 
to remain a dead letter, and ordered its immediate promulga- 
tion. But unable to shake off the counsellors and traditions of 
his father, he warned the deputation of the Polish nobility who 
met to welcome him at Warsaw, that he intended to walk in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, whose policy he unequivocally 
approved. The Concordat, we have said, was promulgated, but 
with the omission of the preamble, which set forth the solemn 
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engagements of the Russian Government in regard of the Holy 
See and Catholic conscience, and expressly reserved many 
points, as yet unsettled, for future negotiations. Such as it was, 
this treaty fell far short of the liberties and immunities secured 
to the Catholic Churches of Poland by the express stipulations 
of the contract entered into at the period of dismemberment, 
and yet it is no exaggeration to say that it has never been 
executed. The promulgation of the Concordat was, after all, 
but a sop to public opinion. The Congress of Paris was about 
to meet; it was rumoured that the Nuncio was striving might 
and main to engage the plenipotentiaries of the Catholic 
Governments to bring the question of Poland and of its religious 
grievances on the /afis; no time was to be lost, as Prince 
Gortschakoff telegraphed to Count de Nesselrode, that there was 
imminent danger of an article being inserted in the conditions 
of peace, guaranteeing the freedom of Catholicity in Russia. 
With a view to this much dreaded contingency, a committee 
was appointed at St. Petersburg to prepare for the execution of 
the Concordat, and to devise a series of delusive measures which 
might preclude the necessity of inconvenient explanations. 

Of the report of this committee, lately made public, it is 
enough to say that in many important points, as, for instance, 
that which forces on every diocesan Seminary a schismatic 
nominee of the administration to teach the Russian language 
and history, it maintains the status quo, in the teeth of the 
express stipulations of the Concordat. As regards the suppres- 
sion of religious houses, the arbitrary rules whereby the Govern- 
ment has modified the ecclesiastical regulations concerning the 
novitiate and religious profession, and many other points too 
numerous to mention here, we are treated to a sample of what 
your Muscovite official is capable of in the way of unblushing 
mendacity, the suppression of inconvenient facts, and the wilful 
distortion of the question at issue. Pity they took such pains. 
Count Orloff, the Russian representative, dazzled the plenipo- 
tentiaries of France and England with the great things the 
Tzar would do for Poland, if left to himself, and without the 
appearance of constraint. As Lord Clarendon said, before the 
Peers of Great Britain but a few months later, “the Polish 
question was not debated in the Congress, in the interest of the 
Poles themselves.” It must, however, be said, that in con- 
sideration of the question being waived, it was secretly stipulated 
that the Tzar should grant a general amnesty, the Poles were to 
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enjoy liberty of conscience; that their native tongue should be 
used in the administration of the kingdom and in the public 
schools ; that the Universities should be re-established. 

The limits traced by our subject preclude us from showing 
in detail how these promises were fulfilled, nor would it be of 
much use at an epoch when so many treaties have been torn to 
shreds, when might makes right, and the accomplished fact is 
held to be a final rejoinder to the protests of outraged justice and 
public faith. But how about religious freedom? The following 
facts, culled here and there from authentic reports, will enable 
the reader to answer this question for himself. The Bishop of 
Volhynia obtained for a Carmelite house in his diocese leave to 
admit some five or six novices. His joy at his unhoped for 
success was somewhat dashed at beholding the community of 
a suppressed convent, in a neighbouring diocese, come to take 
up their abode with the religious on whose behalf he had 
pleaded. In a certain parish of more than four thousand 
Catholics, in Podolia,- it seemed good to the administration to 
sequestrate the property of the landlord. On his demise the 
church was handed over to the schism, the altars were removed 
to the kennel where the proprietor was wont to keep his hounds, 
and here, for a whole twelvemonth, was the house of prayer 
for a large Catholic population. The diocesan administrator 
ordered a church to be built, and the materials were got 
together. The police then came on the scene; not a stone 
must be moved without leave from headquarters, for, despite 
certain Ukases, and the article of the Concordat allowing 
communities and individuals to repair and build churches at 
their own cost, a ministerial warrant is in each case required. 
After a year’s delay permission was granted, with the rider that 
it was not to be taken as a precedent. Meanwhile, the materials 
had been dispersed or stolen. 

We refrain, for our readers’ sake, from crowding these pages 
with a series of unpronounceable names, either local or personal ; 
suffice it to say that numerous instances are on record to prove 
that the authorization to build a Catholic church, in lieu of 
those which the Government has handed over to the schismatics, 
is usually weighted with the condition of erecting another for 
the State communion. In the not unfrequent case of a schis- 
matic church being suffered by the parsimony of the adminis- 
tration to get out of repair, the Catholic parishioners are 
burdened with the cost of restoration or reconstruction, as an 
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indispensable condition for keeping their own church. In many 
instances the Catholic parish priest has had to gather funds 
for the building of schismatic places of worship, or else to see 
his own church handed over to the official communion. The 
same spirit may be traced in the Ukase, which, besides obliging 
the Catholic aspirant for Holy Orders to obtain an adminis- 
trative licence to enter the seminary, saddles him with a 
considerable contribution for the pecuniary benefit of the State 
clergy. Owing to the legislation, which claims for the estab- 
lished Church all the issue of mixed marriages—and it must be 
remembered that the official mind allows of no distinction 
between Uniats and schismatics—in consequence, too, of the 
facilities afforded to the State clergy for swelling the number of 
their flocks, by manipulating the parochial registers, by a public 
declaration, supported by two witnesses, that such and such a 
Catholic has been heard at some time or other to say that he 
belonged to the official communion, the juxtaposition of the 
two churches in any locality is not favourable to the increase 
of Catholicity. As soon as the schismatic congregation 
numbers a thousand a new parish is formed, provided with a 
church ; on the other hand, no sooner has the Catholic element 
been brought down below five hundred, than their parish is united 
to the neighbouring one, and, in the country parts, attendance 
at divine worship rendered impossible during a considerable 
part of the year. 

Quite in harmony with what precedes is the formal 
re-enactment of the Ukase of December 15, 1839, which 
forbids all Catholic clergymen, without distinction, to receive 
to the sacraments any with whom they are not personally 
acquainted, or who are not their parishioners. It was only on 
being officially assured of the repeal of this Ukase that Gregory 
the Sixteenth could be persuaded to confirm the designation 
of Paulowski to the metropolitan see of Mohileff. Despite this 
assurance it continued ‘to be in force, and in 1859 it was formally 
notified to the clergy that any future infraction of this regulation 
would be followed by immediate expulsion from the country. 
But still worse is it to have to own that Catholic Bishops, 
doubtless to prevent greater evils, promulgated such an edict, 
and exacted from their clergy a written undertaking to 
observe it. 

One more instance ere we proceed to a summary account 
of the events of the last few years. Siemaszko, with the plunder 
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of Catholic institutions, had founded a schismatic seminary at 
Wilna, but one essential point had been overlooked. As is well 
known, barring the case of the monastic clergy, the Russian 
Church is averse from promoting any but married men to 
Holy Orders. Now, not to speak of Russia, where, at least 
until the other day, it was the reverse of complimentary to 
remind any one of the clerical profession of his father, in Poland 
the lowest of the low would never dream of marrying a daughter 
of theirs to a Russian clergyman. But there was corn in Egypt. 
The fabrics belonging to the ancient university of Wilna, and to 
three Catholic communities, one of which was suppressed out of 
hand, to clear the ground for the new foundation, together with 
their endowments and revenues, were generously transferred, by 
the Ukase of January 30, 1860, to an “orthodox” school for 
young girls, under the distinguished patronage of the Tzarina, 
who, by the way, is credited with no small share in the anti- 
Catholic policy of her imperial consort. 

Despite the severe test to which the endurance of Poland 
had been put by illusory promises, baffled hopes, and a policy 
revolting to its national aspirations, and no less odiously oppres- 
sive to Catholic conscience, it may be questioned whether the 
abortive insurrection of 1863 would have plunged this unhappy 
country into a deeper abyss, were it not for the events we shall 
endeavour briefly to relate. February 24, 1861, the anniversary 
of the battle of Grochow, wherein the Poles had checked the 
advance of the Russian forces at the entrance to a suburb of 
Warsaw, was celebrated by a religious procession to the battle- 
field. There were circumstances connected with this celebration 
which might have justified, to a certain extent, the intervention 
of the authorities, who, acting on instructions from head-quarters 
and deterred by a wholesome dread of the consequences, resolved 
on letting things take their course. The procession then wended 
its way through the streets of Warsaw, singing the patriotic 
hymn, “Swiety Bozé.”* Meanwhile, Colonel Trepoff, Chief of 
the Constabulary, appeared on the scene. Whether in ignorance 


® Holy God, Mighty God, Immortal God, have mercy on us. 
From plague, famine, and war, deliver us, O Lord. 
From sudden and unforeseen death, deliver us, O Lord. 
We sinners beseech Thee, O Lord, to govern and exalt Thy Holy Church. 
Be pleased to restore to us our fatherland. 
Be pleased to dispose us to do true penance. 
Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, have mercy on us. 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Queen of Poland, pray for us. 
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of the mind of the authorities, or in virtue of secret instruc- 
tions which he had perhaps received from them, he ordered two 
squadrons of mounted police to charge the procession. Some forty 
persons and more were seriously injured, many of whom died. 
But an outrage of deeper die was soon to follow. The Agri- 
cultural Society, consisting of the “ite of the landed proprietors 
of the kingdom, had made to itself a law to exclude all topics 
other than rural economy and the social amelioration of the 
peasantry. In its meeting of February 26, it had forestalled 
the measure of emancipation of the peasants, of which the 
Tzar wished to have the exclusive credit. On the morrow a 
funeral service was held at the Carmelite church, and at the 
same time the members of the Agricultural Society went into 
procession to their hall, hard by this church. Trepoff tried 
in vain to disperse them by two charges of his semi-savage 
mounted Cossacks. Enraged at their failure, the Cossacks fell 
on a funeral which was coming out of a neighbouring church, 
cut down the clergy and the holy images, and riding full tilt 
into the church, drove the defenceless congregation to the foot 
of the altar. Meanwhile, the members of the Agricultural 
Society continued on their way to the hall, in order to lodge 
a public protest against these brutalities. Anxious to avoid 
the slightest appearance of disorder, the president adjourned 
the meeting forthwith ; but no sooner had the members reached 
the street, than some sixty of them were wounded by a volley 
from a detachment of foot, and five were shot dead. 

The funeral of the victims took place on March 2, and was 
celebrated throughout Poland, but with such scrupulous regard 
to public order, that no pretext for interference was given to 
the authorities, who felt themselves defeated by this calm and 
self-contained manifestation of an oppressed nationality. For 
obvious reasons we refrain from going into the details of the 
action taken by the Polish clergy and notabilities to prevent 
the outraged feelings of their countrymen from seeking counsel 
of despair. Addresses signed by men of every class and 
confession were sent to St. Petersburg, and had the Russian 
Government been animated with the least degree of humanity 
and regard for justice, they would have succeeded in staving 
off the deplorable outbreak of 1863, which, in accordance with 
precedents to be met with in the annals of other countries, 
was forced on by the unbridled brutality of the representatives 
of Russian power. The Grand Duke Constantine, brother of 
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the Tzar, was sent in June, 1862, as Viceroy, with full powers 
to reorganize the administration, to redress grievances, and to 
give due satisfaction to the requirements of a nation hitherto 
so cruelly disappointed. Unfortunately for himself and for 
Poland, his chief counsellor was the Marquis Wielopolski, a 
native it is true, but whose notion of retrieving the fortunes 
of his country so as to unite it and the other Sclavonic races 
under the hegemony of Russia, in order to avenge the neu- 
trality of the Western Powers, by crushing them with the 
combined forces of Russia and Poland; in a word, Panslavism 
was his ideal. The good sense and patriotic feelings of the 
Poles were an obstacle to his plans. With a view, then, to 
deaden the resistance, he devised a plan for getting rid of the 
enthusiastic, hot-headed spirits who congregate chiefly in the 
great centres of population. A gigantic pressgang was set at 
work to force into the Russian army the youths of most of 
the wealthy and educated classes of Poland. Up to this point, 
thanks to the influence of the clergy, the Poles had shown 
marvellous patience ; but with no other prospect than that of 
swelling the mass of their comrades, whose bones were bleach- 
ing in the passes of the Caucasus, at Oremburg, or on the 
frontiers of China, they thought that if die they must, ’twere 
better to die fighting for their hearths and altars. The insur- 
rection broke out in the night of February 3, 1863. The 
youth of Warsaw rose and began unfortunately, by attacking the 
Russian prison officials. They fled to the woods, and in bands 
of from two to three hundred, with no other arms than agricul- 
tural tools, they waged a guerilla warfare against a Russian 
army of eighty thousand under the command of General Berg. 

It is beside our purpose to describe the varying fortunes of a 
struggle of which Europe remained a passive spectator ; for the 
diplomatic remonstrances addressed by some three of the Powers 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, unaccompanied, as they were, by 
any hint of a recourse to stronger measures, served but to 
irritate the Russian national sentiment, and to encourage the 
Government in its brutal repression. The result was such as 
might have been forecast at a single glance. A few thousands, 
disorganized and sparsely scattered over an immense territory, 
had thrown down the gauntlet to a power of sixty millions, 
swayed by a single chief, and fired with implacable hate and 
truculent contempt. 

As might be expected, the insurrection spread to the former 
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Polish, or so called Ruthenian provinces, but the Russians had 
taken their precautions beforehand. The landowners, or, to 
speak more accurately, such of them as were Catholics, were 
disarmed, and the Imperial Ukase of 13-25 March, 1863 gave 
the signal of the wholesale spoliation the Muscovite Government 
inflicts on those it has vanquished. More than this, the pro- 
prietors were placed under the surveillance of the armed 
peasantry, to whose credit it must be owned that, save in a 
few exceptional instances, they failed to realize the intentions 
of the authorities, who openly incited them to the pillage and 
murder of their former masters. Mouravieff, both physically 
and morally a type of the Russian pur sang, was sent into 
Lithuania with discretionary powers, and signalized his tenure 
of office by excesses which recall the period of the Zerreur in 
France. His example was followed in the other Ruthenian 
provinces. Nor was it any better in Poland proper. The 
authorities at St. Petersburg, dissatisfied with the comparatively 
mild measures of General Berg, sent as his coadjutors the 
Privy Counsellor Milutine and Prince Tcherkaskoi, whose sole 
principle was—Delenda est Carthago ; Catholicity and Polish 
nationality must be stamped out, as obstacles to the complete 
fusion of all the Russian dominions. He began by forbidding 
the Chapter of Warsaw to hold any communication with its 
exiled Archbishop Felinski, and in order to rid himself of the 
Administrator that prelate had appointed, he caused a series of 
attacks on the Catholic Church to be inserted in the official 
journal (Warsaw Gazette). 

The Administrator rebutted these charges, and thus gave an 
opportunity to Tcherkaskoi to accuse him of inciting to 
insubordination, and to banish him to the unhealthy town of 
Astrakhan. This worthy then strove by threats to terrify the 
Chapter into electing a nominee of his own, as Vicar-General, 
and managed to avenge his failure by imprisoning and sending 
to Siberia those whom the Chapter had appointed to that office. 
Meanwhile he had set a committee at work to gather evidence 
as to the part taken by the religious houses in the late move- 
ment. The result of its labours was a report which the 
Government scattered broadcast over Europe, and the Ukase 
so brutally executed on the night of November 27-28, 1864, 
when the inmates of the suppressed houses were suddenly 
roused from their slumbers, and sent off by train to their 
various destinations without a moment’s delay. In their 
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selection of the houses to be suppressed, the authorities were 
perversely guided by the popularity they enjoyed on account 
of the historical memories attaching to them, or the sacred 
relics or miraculous images which made them places of 
pilgrimage. The Holy See, in its Note of January 30, 1865, 
lodged an energetic protest against this act of vandalism. But 
having experienced the futility of such appeals to the Russian 
Government, the Holy Father, in his memorable Allocution of 
April 24, 1864, laid bare to the eyes of the world the craft and 
sanguinary violence of the Muscovite Power in its dealings 
with the faith and nationality of a Catholic race, and, as 
Montalembert said at the time,® gave proof of that undaunted 
and persevering sympathy with an oppressed nationality, which 
stands in noble contrast with the disgraceful and _ hostile 
indifference it has met with from the c//uminati of the last, 
and the politicians of this, century. 

Exasperated by this crushing exposure, the official press 
spread the report of the Pontiff’s madness, and inveighed 
against him as having violated the Concordat, which did not 
deter the Pope, in the Encyclical Udi Urbiniano (July 30, 1864), 
from exposing once more to the reprobation of the public con- 
science the cruelties wreaked by the Russian Government on the 
Catholics subject to its sway. Meanwhile the suppression of 
religious houses was going on apace in Lithuania and the 
Ruthenian provinces. General Kaufmann, Mouravieff’s suc- 
cessor at Wilna, and Bezak, Governor of Kieff, both of them 
sworn enemies to Christianity, sought to destroy every vestige 
of nationality and Catholicity. The crosses set up in the public 
places, and at the cross-roads, were destroyed, frequently too by 
the deluded peasantry, who were led to believe that by this 
sacrilege they were showing their gratitude to the Tzar who 
emancipated them. At the same time the Moscow Gazette 
declared that the Pope might well be dispensed with: such, at 
any rate, was the administration’s mode of proceeding. The 
slightest pretext was taken advantage of to expel priests from 
their cures, and to make their enforced absence an excuse for 
handing over their churches to the schismatic clergy. In some 
places the military authorities seized on the cathedral and other 
diocesan institutions, and Catholic feasts and processions were 
prohibited. Petitions and remonstrances were met by the 
declaration of the plainly outspoken resolve to persevere in 
3 Le Correspondant, May 25, 1864. 
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the path of repression, as long as a single Catholic church 
remained in the country. The Polish language was proscribed, 
even in the catechizing of children and in medical prescriptions ; 
while the proceeds of confiscation were in part devoted to the 
erection of schismatic churches. In January, 1866, an imperial 
decree was promulgated forbidding the acquisition of freeholds 
by any one of Polish race in the western, or Ruthenian, pro- 
vinces. 

The Holy Father, in a private audience which he gave to 
the Russian envoy, complained of all these excesses of rampant 
tyranny. He was met by a denial of indisputable facts, by 
allegations of the hostility shown by the Catholics to the 
Government, “which,” added the envoy, “is in nowise to be 
wondered at, since Catholicity and Revolution are one and the 
self same.” His Holiness instantly dismissed the insolent envoy, 
and thus furnished the Court of St. Petersburg with a pretext for 
suspending its official relations with Rome. As a further means 
of testifying its displeasure, the Catholic diocese of Lucko- 
Zytomir was suppressed by an act of sheer whim, and in 1867, 
on the day of the departure of the Tzar for the Paris exhibition, 
the same measure was meted to that of Podlachia. This was 
soon followed up by an Ukase abolishing the Concordat with 
Rome. 

We have now reached the third and closing scene of the 
tragedy we have been endeavouring to unfold. Its importance 
demands that it should be treated apart, and with fulness of 
detail—the more so as the Revolutionary, and Liberal press, true 
to its anti-Christian bias, has cast the mantle of silence over 
scenes the most revolting to humanity, nor have there been 
wanting publicists who have called in question the sincerity of 


the martyrs’ tears, and the grounds of their complaint. 
J. MSS. 


NOTE.—The Exiled Polish Clergy at Tounka 


Tounka is a desolate village, to the south of Lake Poaikal, not far 
from the Chimese frontier. It is situated in a deep and oval valley, 
shut in by mountains of eight thousand feet in height. The soil is 
damp, and in many places marshy, hence, during the heats of the short 
arctic summer (from May to September) it exhales deleterious vapours. 
The short summer is neither preceded nor followed by spring or autumn. 

1 We condense the following paragraphs from a letter in a late number of the 
Sainte Famille, thinking that the picture here given may be fitly considered as an 
illustration of the foregoing article. 
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The winter, as may be expected, is exceedingly severe, the thermometer 
frequently marks forty degrees Réaumur, below freezing-point. 

The natives of this stern and wild region, after a long and un- 
successful struggle, marked here and there by acts of revolting cruelty 
on the part of the conquerors, have been compelled to bow to the 
Russians. Their religion is a species of Buddhism, which still flourishes 
among them, notwithstanding their conversions @ da Russe, which entail 
being registered in the official lists of the schismatic Church— 
a sample of the Christianizing influences some are pleased to ascribe 
to the steady advance of Russian power among the tribes of northern 
and central Asia. But our present concern is not with Russian 
pretences, or their unwilling semi-savage dupes, but with the victims of 
Muscovite intolerance, with one hundred and fifty Polish priests now 
gathered from all parts of eastern Siberia, in virtue of the imperial 
decrees of 1866 and 1868, which remitted the penalty of hard labour. 

On their first arrival at Tounka, the exiles found its wretched cabins 
in ruins, and had to bear the cost of the needful repairs, no small charge 
on the slender monthly allowance made by Government for their support, 
an allowance, by the way, which is stopped when the convict is found 
to have received any assistance from his distant friends. The extremities 
to which they were reduced forced these confessors to till the ground. 
They heartily accepted the situation, and the colony soon assumed the 
appearance of one of those old Benedictine foundations which have 
civilized Europe by the twofold agency of labour and prayer. Having 
by these means increased their scanty pittance, they bethought them- 
selves of supplying other and more exalted needs. They obtained 
books, met at nights for conversation and music. The attendance on 
the sick was carefully organized, and when death opened the only gate 
of deliverance to one of their fellows in exile, the funeral was celebrated 
with all possible pomp and circumstance. The procession consisted of 
religious in the habits of their several orders, and a venerable Capuchin 
Father invariably claimed the post of cross-bearer. At first they 
assembled for the celebration of the Divine Mysteries in a little chapel, 
but on account of their numbers, and of the necessity of not attracting 
notice, it was settled that each one should celebrate at home. Thus 
did the desolate valley become the privileged spot whence the sweet 
savour of sacrifice daily rose heavenward from one hundred and fifty 
altars. At times, however, the Government, getting a hint of this, 
ordered searches to be made, and seized all the requisites for worship it 
could lay hands on. It was therefore necessary to be careful, and to 
keep all altar furniture out of sight. It was surely not its costliness 
that gave umbrage to the emissaries of power. Most of the Missals 
were copied by hand, the vestments had been made by such of the 
priests as had been schooled by necessity in the use of the needle, and 
a glass did duty for a chalice. 

The anniversaries of public interest, the silver and golden weddings 
of each of their confreres who had attained the twenty-fifth or fiftieth 
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anniversary of their priesthood, were duly celebrated. At the opening 
of the Vatican Council, they agreed that each in his turn should say 
Mass for the intention of the assembled Fathers while the Council 
lasted. Nor was the twenty-fifth year of the present Pontificate 
forgotten. 

Once or twice a year they were allowed to receive the visit of the 
Catholic priest of Irkoutsk, the Rev. Christopher Szwernicki, who may 
boast that his parish is one of the largest in the world, On these 
occasions they meet in the most spacious room in Tounka, which will 
hold but a portion of their numbers. While Mass is being sung, the 
exiles form the choir, whose strains are not unfrequently interrupted by 
the tears which flow unbidden, at the thought of the peaceful cloister, 
the populous parish, one has had to leave for the hard lot of a convict, 
of a political prisoner ! 

Winter, as a matter of course, suspends all out-door work in the 
gardens and fields, and thus affords leisure for more congenial pursuits. 
They seem to have turned it to profitable use. One of them has 
classed and catalogued the fora of the country; another has made a 
collection of rare and curious birds. The Abbé Polkowski has written 
an excellent translation of Father Ventura’s Philosophical reason and 
Catholic reason. Others have clubbed together for a Polish translation 
of Mgr. Gaume’s Catechism of Perseverance. While the tastes of some 
lead them to the study of modern languages, their companions in 
misfortune pursue their investigations in the field of philosophy, history, 
or ethnology. It is well known that Christmas with the Poles, as with 
the English, is a season of social rejoicings. These exiles have not 
forgotten it, and manage once a year at least to bridge over the immense 
and dreary wastes which separate them from home and Fatherland. 

A certain number of these exiles were comprised in the amnesty of 
1868. As usual in these cases, the Russian authorities were in no 
hurry. Five years slipped by before the objects of imperial clemency 
were allowed to revisit their native land, and death had already freed 
many of those whose prolonged detention was in violation of the merest 
legality. 

The account from which we have gathered these details, closes with 
a list of the priests exiled at Tounka. Many of the particulars are 
heart-rending. While death has set free not a few of the number, many 
linger on in ill-health or mental derangement, the effect of privation or 
home-sickness. The author we quote from allows not a murmur to 
escape him ; he blesses God, in a spirit of resignation and entire self- 
sacrifice. ‘Though the snowy wastes seem to forbid all hope, his trust 
is fixed on high, and he ends with this cry of the Christian heart— 


O Crux, ave, spes unica, 
Hoc passionis tempore ! 























LATIN. 

Extra portam, jam delatum, 
Jam foetentem, tumulatum, 
Vitta ligat—lapis urget— 
Sed, si jubes, hic resurget. 
Jube—lapis absolvetur, 
Jube—vitta disrumpetur, 
Exiturus nescit moras 

Cum proclamas, “‘ Exi foras !” 


In hoc salo mea ratis 
Infestatur a piratis, 

Hinc assultus, inde fluctus, 
Hinc et inde mors et luctus : 
Sed Tu, bone Nauta, veni, 
Preme ventos, mare leni, 
Fac abscedant hi pirate, 
Duc ad portum salva rate. 


Infecunda mea ficus, 

Cujus ramus, ramus siccus, 
Incidetur, incendetur, 

Si promulgas quod meretur. 
Sed hoc anno dimittatur, 
Stercoretur, fodiatur, 

Quod si necdum respondebit, 


Heus quod loquor ! tunc ardebit. 


Vetus hostis in me furit, 
Aquis mergit, flammis urit, 
Inde languens et afflictus 
Tibi Soli sum relictus. 

Ut hic hostis evanescat, 

Ut infirmus convalescat, 

Tu virtutem jejunandi 

Des infirmo, des orandi ; 
Per hc duo, Christo Teste, 
Liberabor ab hac peste. 


A Rhythm of St. Hildebert of Tours. 
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ENGLISH. 
Borne without the gate away, 
Buried—hasting to decay— 
Spite of stone and swathing band 
He shall rise if Thou command : 
Speak !—the stone shall roll aside : 
Speak !—the bands shall be untied : 
Forth he comes without delay 
When “Come forth !” he hears Thee say. 


In this sea my vessel frail 

Pirates many do assail, 

Waters rage and tempests blow, 
All around is death and woe: 

But come Thou, O Pilot kind, 
Calm the waves and still the wind, 
Scatter all that pirate-band, 

Bring my vessel safe to land. 


There is not a fruit, I know, 

On my fig-tree’s barren bough. 
Fall and burn I know it must 

If Thou givest sentence just : 

But this year in pity spare, 

Dig it—dung it—tend with care ; 
If it give Thee no return, 

Woe the day !—it then must burn. 


On me Satan wreaks his ire, 

Drowns and burns with flood and fire ; 
Worn and spent I come to Thee, 
Other hope is none for me. 

That this foe may quit my soul, 
Leaving me restored and whole, 

Grant to me Thy saving might 

How to fast and pray aright : 

Thus, so Christ has pledged His word, 
Shall this fell disease be cured. 














































Ab hac peste solve mentem, 
Fac devotum pcenitentem, 
Da timorem, quo projecto 
De salute non conjecto, 

Da spem, fidem, charitatem, 
Da discretam pietatem ; 

Da contemptum terrenorum, 
Appetitum supernorum. 


Totum Deus, in Te spero, 
Deus, ex Te totum quero ; 
Tu Laus mea, meum Bonum, 
Mea Cuncta, meum Donum, 
Tu Solamen in labore, 
Medicamen in languore ; 

Tu in luctu mea lyra, 

Tu Lenimen es in ira. 


Tu in arcto Liberator, 

Tu in lapsu Relevator, 
Metum preestans in provectu, 
Spem conservans in defectu. 
Si quis ledet, Tu rependis, 

Si minatur, Tu defendis, 
Quod est anceps Tu dissolvis, 
Quod tegendum Tu involvis. 


Tu intrare me non sinas 
Infernales officinas, 

Ubi meeror, ubi metus, 

Ubi feetor, ubi fletus, 

Ubi prava deteguntur 

Ubi rei confunduntur, 

Ubi tortor semper czdens, 
Ubi vermis semper edens, 
Ubi totum hoc perenne, 
Quia perpes mors Gehennz. 


Me receptet Sion illa, 

Sion, David Urbs tranquilla, 
Cujus Faber Auctor lucis, 
Cujus porta signum Crucis, 
Cujus clavis lingua Petri, 
Cujus cives semper leti, 
Cujus murus lapsis vivus, 
Cujus Custos Rex festivus. 
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Make me—from its torments free— 
Thy true penitent to be ; 

Give me fear, for I must be 

Lost without it endlessly ; 

Faith, hope, charity impart, 
Prudence, piety of heart ; 

Earthly things may I despise, 
Heavenly things desire and prize. 


In Thee all my hopes remain, 

From Thee all I seek to gain ; 

Thou, my God, art all my health, 
Thou my All—my praise—my wealth: 
Thou in toil art solace calm, 

Thou in sickness sweetest Balm. 

Thou dost charm my griefs away, 
Angry passions dost allay. 


Thou dost loose the captive thrall, 
Thou dost raise me when I fall ; 
When too bold, Thou bidd’st me fear, 
Grieved for sin, with hope dost cheer ; 
Thou requitest those who hurt, 
Threatened ills Thou dost avert, 
Doubtful things Thou makest plain, 
Veiling what should dark remain. 


Never do Thou let me dwell 

In the dungeons drear of hell, 
Where are bitter griefs and fears, 
Stench appalling, hopeless tears, 
Where all evil things are strewn, 
Where the wicked writhe and groan, 
Where the anguish ceaseth never, 
Where the worm devoureth ever, 
Where these tortures are eternal 

In that living death infernal. 


May my home in Sion be, 
City of tranquillity, 

David’s city, fair and bright, 
Made by Him Who made the light, 
Where for gate the Cross we see, 
Peter’s tongue its opening key. 
Gladder they than words can tell 
In those jewelled walls that dwell, 
Where the Guardian of the place 
Is the King Who gives its grace. 





























In hac Urbe lux solemnis, 

Ver zternum, pax perennis, 

In hac, odor implens ccelos 

In hac, semper festum melos. 
Non est ibi corruptela, 

Non defectus, non querela, 
Non minuti, non deformes, 
Omnes Christo sunt conformes. 


Urbs ceelestis, Urbs beata, 
Supra Petram collocata, 

Urbs in portu satis tuto, 

De longinquo te saluto. 

Te saluto, te suspiro, 

Te affecto, te requiro ; 
Quantum tui gratulentur, 
Quam festive conviventur, 
Quis affectus eos stringat, 

Ac qu gemma muros pingat, 
Quis chalcedon—quis jacinthus, 
Norunt isti qui sunt intus ! 

In plateis hujus Urbis 
Sociatus piis turbis, 

Cum Moise et Elia 

Fac ut cantem Alleluia ! 
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Solemn is the light and fair, 

Spring and peace are ceaseless there, 
Heavenly odours breathe around, 
Sweetest strains for ever sound ; 
There is no defect nor taint, 

No corruption, no complaint, 

All in form and stature due 

Are to Christ conformed anew. 


Heavenly City, blest and sure, 
Built upon the rock secure, 
Harboured safe from storm and gale, 
From afar I bid thee hail! 

Thee I greet—I sigh for thee— 

Thee I seek for longingly. 

Who the festal mirth can tell 

Of the just who in thee dwell, 

Who can say what lustre falls 

On thy jewel-studded walls, 

Jacinth and chalcedon fair— 

Who but they whose home is there ? 
In that City of the skies 

Ceaseless Alleluias rise— 

Moses with Elias meets— 

Saints by thousands throng the streets: 
There may I, too, sing one day 
With Thy saints who sing alway ! 











How the Church dealt with Slavery. 





THE consideration as to how far Christianity has contributed 
to the abolition of slavery is the object of a work of much 
interest, lately published by M. Allard. It has been the aim 
of a recent historical school to contest the share taken by the 
Christian Church in the work of emancipation. In refutation 
of the views advanced by M. Havet and others, M. Allard has 
collected and published a very large body of facts, gathered 
partly from pagan and partly from Christian sources, relative 
both to the state of slavery under the Empire and to the 
methods employed by the Church in dealing with it. There 
are, he says, two stages in emancipation: the first being the 
liberation of the person, the second that of the work of the 
slave. Of these the first was brought about entirely by moral 
agency, and was complete, or nearly so, before the latter half 
of the sixth century. The second, depending as it did on 
political and social causes, was not completely accomplished till 
a much later period. That it took so long to accomplish the 
work must be ascribed to the conditions with which the Church 
had to deal. When these are examined, it seems more wonderful 
that she did what she did, than that she did it slowly. Let 
us then examine what was the state, social, political, and religious, 
of the slave when first the influence of Christianity was brought 
to bear on the society of the Empire. 

One inseparable effect of the institution of slavery is the 
anomalous condition to which the lower orders of freemen, 
those who would ordinarily constitute the working classes, are 
necessarily reduced. Their place in the social economy being 
taken, they themselves sink into a useless and mischievous 
encumbrance. This was eminently the case in Roman society 
under the Empire. The number of slaves was prodigious, and 
their proportion to other wealth very great. Trade not only 


1 Les Esclaves Chrétiens, depuis les premiers temps de |’Eglise jusqu’ a la fui de la 
Domination Romaine en Occident. Par Paul Allard. Paris: Didier, 1876. 
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wholesale, but retail, was usually carried on by slaves on their 
masters’ account. Doctors, lawyers, bankers, merchant captains, 
commercial travellers, small shopkeepers, publicans, hawkers, 
and even slavedealers, were for the most part but slaves, who 
exercised their several callings on behalf of the speculators who 
owned them. Some few employments indeed were open to 
the poorer classes of freemen, such as inferior situations about 
the temples and in the custom-houses ; but even here they were 
subject to severe competition with slaves. And so degrading 
had the prevalence of slave labour caused work to be considered, 
that men, women, and children, rather than embrace the few 
means of honest livelihood yet left them, rushed eagerly to fill 
the numberless useless and immoral callings engendered by 
luxury in a corrupt society. To be a gladiator, a buffoon, a 
dancer, or a courtesan, was not only more lucrative, but in public 
estimation more honourable, than to follow any honest trade ; 
and except for occupations like these, the greater part of the 
Roman plebs lived in idleness on the gratuitous distributions 
of food made by the State and by rich citizens. Another 
consequence of excessive cheapness of slave labour was extreme 
wastefulness in its application. The loss caused by useless 
labour was little thought of, and the distribution of work was 
regulated with the utmost caprice. Whilst some slaves might pass 
their lives in turning a mill, harnessed, and sometimes muzzled 
like beasts, others in crouching day and night before their looms, 
the division of labour in the opulent houses was often carried 
to such an absurd extreme, that ten men were scarcely sufficient 
to perform tasks which might have been reasonably expected 
of a child. 

Each different kind of dress, each sort of material, had its 
own custodian. The mirror, the comb, the girdle had every one 
its slave; each different sort of headdress its different professor. 
The art of carving was brought to such elaborate perfection, 
that there were slaves who had no other business. When a 
rich man went abroad he was attended by a whole army of 
footmen and pages, in such numbers as to block up the public 
ways. [Each office of the bath, the kitchen, and the house was 
performed by its own slave. Domestic gladiators, actors, male 
and female musicians, dancers, tumblers, and jesters were kept 
to enliven the banquets. There were also the troops of cup- 
bearers, beautiful children with long shining hair, slaves of 
luxury and shame, who were numbered sometimes by hundreds, 
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and these carried in their train others, charged with their 
training and adornment. 

These numberless slaves were almost absolutely under the 
power of their owner. “If ever,” says M. Allard, “the idea of 
absolute power, without limit or control was in some degree 
realized, it was in the house of a rich Roman of the time of the 
Empire. A single man was surrounded by innumerable slaves, 
living some for his needs, some for his pleasures. Every caprice 
of his was law, his will was under no restraint whatever.” Laws 
were indeed from time to time passed for checking the abuse of 
power; but they were little heeded, and soon fell into disuse. 
The growing depravity of Roman morals and the increase of 
luxury and effeminacy awoke the spirit of cruelty, which is the 
inseparable attendant of the lower vices. The life and honour 
of the slave were alike at the master’s disposal. Punishment 
was regulated by no law: it bore no proportion to the offence 
and depended merely on impulse and caprice. “Men fly intoa 
passion,” says Seneca, “if the water is not properly heated, if a 
glass is broken, if a shoe is soiled, . . . if a slave is not quick 
enough, if the drink he brings is not fresh, if the bed is ill-made 
or the table ill-set, . . . should he cough or sneeze during dinner, 
should he neglect to chase away flies, . .. we are quite beside 
ourselves with rage. If he speaks a little too loud, or looks 
cross, or mutters to himself words which we cannot quite hear, 
is that any reason why we should whip him and put him in 
chains? He lies bound before us, exposed without defence 
to our blows. Sometimes we strike too hard, and break a limb 
or a tooth. . . . There is a man maimed, because we have given 
way to anger, where it would have been so easy to exercise a 
little patience. . . . Why should we be in such haste to beat him 
and break his legs? Let us wait a little till the heat of our 
anger has cooled, . . . by-and-bye we shall be calmer and more 
fit to judge, ... but no; we must needs visit at once with 
death, chains, prison, or starvation, a fault which at the very 
most deserved but a light chastisement.” 

Women were as unmerciful as men. “Wretched Psecas,” 
exclaimed Juvenal, “with disordered hair and bare neck and 
bosom, she dresses the head of her mistress. Why is this lock 
rebellious? If the hair will not curl, the punishment must 
be the whip. Why is Psecas to blame? Is it her fault that your 
face does not please you?” Ovid’s Corinna indeed seems to have 
been less barbarous. “ Her hair,” he says, “is soft and will take 
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a hundred twists without any difficulty, so her toilette woman 
can boast of a whole skin.” But if she, thanks to the quality of 
her hair, behaved so mildly to her attendants, others less 
favoured no doubt by nature, gave way to fits of rage, which 


this poet, out of regard for decorum, seeks to moderate. “ Do 
not be ill-tempered,” he says, “during your toilette, when your 
ornatrix is within reach of your blows. ... I cannot endure 


women who tear the unfortunate creature’s face with their nails, 
and run their needles into her arms. A slave so used, curses 
the head of her mistress while she touches it, and weeps at sight 
of the hated tresses.” 

A system of slavery like this, miserable as it was for the 
slaves themselves, reacted if anything yet more fatally on the 
masters. Irresponsible power had engendered in them a habit 
of cruelty so inrooted as to have become almost unconscious, 
whilst the being constantly surrounded by creatures whose only 
employment it was to save them from every exertion, had 
induced in them such a degree of softness and effeminacy as 
made them scarcely deserve to be called men. Another and 
still more direct influence was exerted by slavery on the higher 
classes through education, which was almost exclusively con- 
ducted by slaves. The mother’s place was generally supplied 
by a slave nurse, and her influence over her charge was usually 
a bad one. Besides her there was in great houses the educator 
or nxutritor,“A slave,” says Tacitus, “taken at hazard, often of 
the worst possible character and the least fit to have the care of 
a child.” Education, properly so called, was confided to the 
pedagogus, who, if competent, conducted it himself, and if not 
escorted his charge to the schools of the grammarians, who had 
for the most part been formerly slaves themselves. 

The position of these slave tutors in the household, at once 
coveted and unstable, left them hardly any choice but that of 
becoming the flatterers of their young masters, whose favour they 
endeavoured to gain by fostering their passions and concealing 
their vices. With men thus surrounded as they were from 
childhood by vicious influences, unrestrained either by religion 
or philosophy, their own masters, and absolute masters of their 
dependants, the most unrestrained and shameless immorality 
was necessarily the result. Marriage brought with it no salutary 
influence. Weakened as the conjugal tie had become through 
the facility of divorce, it was renewed now here, now there, 
as interest or caprice might dictate, and formed no barrier to 
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other attachments, for which there was every opportunity and 
which were attended by no disgrace. A wife thus neglected and 
deserted, often consoled herself by imitating her husband’s vices. 
It was not with the slaves that the guilt could be said to lie. 
“We have no right,” says Madame Swetchine, “to demand 
conscience of those to whom we deny liberty.” 

“Negroes have no souls,” so certain modern apologists of 
slavery have said. Pagan antiquity treated its slaves as though 
they had none, using them, according to Seneca, like brutes, and 
endeavouring to deprive them of every characteristic of a human 
being. A slave in the eyes of the law had no rights. He had 
not even a name such as he could transmit to his descendants, 
but instead merely some appellation attached to him by his 
master to distinguish him from others, as a dog or horse might 
have. Legally speaking, he was not a person in administrative 
acts, wills, and private contracts, being classed as a chattel or an 
animal. In point of law there could be no such a thing among 
slaves either as marriage or as its violation. The contubernium 
or permitted union between them depended for its continuance 
entirely on the will of the master, it being in his power if he 
pleased to separate the parties thus joined and to cause them 
to contract unions with others. In short, the slave could only 
be husband or wife, father or mother, in so far as the interest or 
humanity of the master permitted. Slave children were simply 
a produce, belonging no more of right than lambs or kids to 
their parents. They were scarcely born but they were lost in 
the crowd of other slaves without even community of name to 
attach them to their fathers. Their education was conducted in 
common as the master might direct, and if more were born than 
he chose to keep, they were exposed in the streets and so got 
rid of. But let their fate be what it might, neither father nor 
mother had any right to complain. 

The general effect of the degrading and brutalizing influences 
which surrounded him was to produce in the soul of the slave 
a kind of torpid resignation akin to despair. Excess and 
debauchery were encouraged by masters as tending to deaden 
the natural instinct of humanity and the desire for freedom. 
The disregard of slaves for life and indifference to physical 
suffering were very remarkable. They seemed as though tired 
of the one and hardened to the othcr. Suicide was a means 
often taken by them to escape the miseries of their lot. It 
was indeed recommended to them by Seneca, the best friend 
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they had, as the only remedy for their misfortunes. Sometimes 
it ran like an epidemic through workshops, farms, and houses. 
To have attempted his own life was one of those vices in a 
slave of which the law had decided that it was necessary to 
warn an intending purchaser. Brutalized and enervated on the 
one hand by ill-usage, on the other by sensual indulgence, the 
slave was incapacitated for resisting any commands made on 
him by his master. The honour of matrons was severely 
guarded by the law, but for that of the slave there was no 
protection. Not only had the master full right to make his 
slaves subservient to his own pleasures, but he could, if he 
pleased, put them at the disposal of others. This was often 
done, and not always gratuitously, numbers of masters being 
not ashamed to augment their fortunes by a traffic of this 
nature. Not only the viciously inclined, but the best natured, 
were forced to submit to this most odious form of slavery, 
until the day came when Christianity gave them the power 
to resist like free men and die for chastity as well as faith. 

The influence of slavery did not cease with emancipation. 
Morally and physically weakened by servitude, having frequently 
spent all his savings in the purchase of his liberty, the freed- 
man was often cast on the world without any means of living, 
and could at the best only hope to share the gratuitous support 
extended by the State to the Roman plebs. 

The freedwoman was worse off still. She even less than 
the man could find means of living honestly, and unless possessed 
of a most exceptional nature, or else united by the ties of contu- 
bernium to some slave who had been enfranchised with her, 
she necessarily sank at once into the vast crowd of miserable 
creatures which was composed so exclusively of freedwomen, 
that the same word /tbertina served equally to designate the 
one and the other. 

Such were the conditions of servile life upon which Christianity 
had first to exercise its influence. St. Ignatius of Antioch speaks 
of “those great and famous mysteries which are wrought in 
divine silence.” This expression may well be applied to the 
action of the Primitive Church on slavery. It was almost in 
silence, by slow and insensible degrees, that the Church, while 
respecting existing conditions and displacing nothing violently, 
succeeded in supplanting those institutions and manners which 
rendered slavery necessary by others with which its existence 
was incompatible. She preached resignation indeed to the 
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oppressed, but applied herself at the same time to change the 
hearts of the oppressors. To the slaves she said, “Obey your 
masters; do not seek to free yourselves from your condition 
by violent means.” To the masters, “Love your slaves as 
brothers, remembering that they are your equals, often your 
superiors in the sight of God; give them those marriage and 
family rights that the law refuses; and if you would benefit 
your souls, pro remedio anime, grant them their liberty. 

If we consider the social conditions of the time, it appears 
that any other policy must have been revolutionary. The 
whole fabric of pagan society rested on slavery as a base, and 
this insecure foundation was continually trembling beneath the 
weight it supported. Slave revolts had several times placed 
the Republic in danger, and it was by an iron rule alone that 
multitudes of men, so far outnumbering their masters, could 
be kept from rising against them. What, then, would have 
been the result, had the Christian Church, penetrating as she 
did everywhere, into palaces and houses, into the army, the 
workshops, and the prisons, used her power to declare slavery 
sinful and liberty the right of all? If, instead of undermining 
the principle, she had denounced the evil itself and taught the 
slave to resist oppression, must not two parties, mortal foes to 
one another, have been at once created, and the preaching of 
the Gospel made the signal for a servile war? 

Such being the practice of the early Church as regards the 
mutual relations of masters and slaves, it remains to examine 
the means she took to ameliorate the condition of the oppressed 
classes and to prepare the way for their enfranchisement. Whilst 
from motives of expediency she bore with the existence of 
slavery in civil society, in her own immediate domain, the spiritual 
society of Christians, she abolished it at once and absolutely. 
All spiritual privileges were equally open to master and slave: 
Both had an equal right to the reception of the sacraments ; 
both took part on an equal footing in the religious assemblies. 
The ranks of the clergy were open to both alike, and alike 
they shared in the sepulture afforded by the Church to all 
who had received baptism. 

This to us appears natural; but in the first century of the 
Christian era it was a revolution. Slaves, though not forbidden 
access to the temples, were yet held apart by custém from the 
official religion of Rome. For the most part they would addict 
themselves to some artless superstition which had often very 
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little of religion about it. They sacrificed to the /ares, to the 
divinities of the cross-roads, or to the rural gods, and formed 
themselves into confraternities, in honour of the genius of their 
master or of his household gods. The more humble and 
popular part of religion seemed abandoned to them. When 
permitted, they would gaze from a distance at the pomp of 
the national worship; but for themselves, they had their own 
devotions, their own sacrifices, their own humble confraternities. 
Religious equality no more than civil existed between the 
freeman and the slave. 

This equality was first established in the Christian Church 
by the admission of all to the Sacrament of Baptism. “Do 
not,” says St.Gregory Nazianzen, “think it beneath you to be 
baptized, rich and poor together—masters with your slaves. 
You do not humble yourselves so much as Christ did, in Whose 
name you are to-day baptized, and Who, for your salvation, 
took the form of a servant. To-day, transformed by baptism, all 
old distinctions have disappeared in you. The image of Christ 
has been imprinted upon all. 

Thus rendered equal by baptism, slaves and freemen assisted 
without distinction at the Holy Sacrifice. “All difference,” says 
St. John Chrysostom, “is here done away with. Christ’s Table 
is for rich and poor, for slave and free. God’s munificence has 
done to all the same honour; a common gift is offered to all.” 
The slave was not only the equal, but sometimes in the ranks 
of Christians the superior of his master. A slave, for instance, 
might have been baptized, while his master was still but a 
catechumen ; he therefore would remain during the celebration 
of the Holy Mysteries, while his master would be obliged to 
withdraw. So, too, the ranks of the clergy were open to slaves, 
though here prudence required that the admission should not 
be indiscriminate ; for should a slave have been ordained priest, 
it would be difficult for his master, if a Christian, to lay claim 
to him afterwards, and thus trouble and disagreements might 
arise, and an inducement be held out to the fostering among slaves 
of interested vocations. It was therefore usually required that 
a slave should be set free by his master before being admitted 
to Holy Orders. This rule, however, was not binding under 
all circumstances ; and that there was always a tendency to 
infringe it is shown by the numerous regulations made from 
time to time, which established penalties for irregularities of 
this nature. Nothing, however, as M. de Broglie remarks, shows 
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better the radical incompatibility which each day made the con- 
tinued co-existence of slavery with Christianity more impossible. 
From the earliest times female slaves had been permitted by 
the Church to dedicate their virginity or widowhood to God 
and to receive the veil symbolic of their state. Between ladies 
and their slaves who had entered the religious life all distinc- 
tions were done away. Ancilla Dei, handmaid of God, is the 
name given to all such in inscriptions. Noble matrons in 
Rome and Africa often transformed their houses into convents, 
and lived as sisters with their slaves. To one lady of high 
rank, Eustochium, St. Jerome writes: “If your slaves desire 
with you to consecrate their virginity to God, then let not your 
bearing towards them be that of a mistress. You all have one 
Spouse ; you all chant together the same psalms; together you 
receive the Body of Christ. Why should there be any distinction 
between you ?” 

The persecutions which they shared in common for their 
faith formed another and most powerful bond between Christian 
masters and slaves. Whatever distinctions might exist during 
times of peace and prosperity, they disappeared when all were 
thrown together into one common prison, together answered 
before the judge, and together died for their Lord. All, without 
exception, were called by the persecuted Church to the conflict ; 
in martyrdom all ranks were mingled, and when death had 
crowned a soldier of Christ, his name was inscribed indifferently 
by the Church upon her diptychs, as martyr vindicatus, or, as 
we should now say, “canonized saint.” Whatever might have 
been his condition, the arcosolium containing his remains was 
surrounded by the same honours, and beheld on the day of his 
commemoration the same crowd kneeling before it to pray and 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice. The names of slaves thus honoured 
by the Church with a public ca#/tus and mentioned in the docu- 
ments of the first centuries are too numerous to cite. Pagan 
civilization believed the man to have been destroyed in the 
slave. It now beheld the crushed spirit raise itself under the 
influence of Divine grace, and heard with astonishment the 
non possumus of the Apostle from lips which, till now, had not 
been able to say “no” to any demand. For honour as well as 
faith Christianity taught slaves to brave death, and thus also 
to assert their freedom. A slave who refused to follow the 
religion of his master said in doing so, “my soul is my own.” 
One who refused to gratify a guilty passion added, “My body 
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is mine too.” When religion could inspire beings so helpless 
with courage thus to defend at all costs their liberty of action 
and conscience, it was obvious that though the appearance of 
slavery might still exist, its real power was gone, and that it 
must inevitably fall of itself as its external supports were 
withdrawn. 

In another and most important respect the Church amelio- 
rated the condition of the slave, in giving him rights which were 
denied him by the law and which, to some extent at least, 
assimilated him to a free man. As a slave according to the 
Roman law was a being without rights, he was as a matter 
of course incapable of contracting marriage, which in itself 
implies the possession of certain rights. Thus, as we have 
seen, marriage had hitherto only existed for the slave within 
such limits and conditions as the master might impose. But 
in raising marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, and in 
admitting slaves as well as freemen to it as to all the sacraments, 
Christianity conferred on them those rights over wife and 
children which it necessarily includes. The marriage of the 
slave which in the eye of the civil law had no force and was 
incapable of being violated, became according to the ecclesi- 
astical law of equal dignity with that of the matron. It is 
worth noting that the independence of religious marriage was 
thus established from the foundation of Christian society. 

The solicitude of the Church for the purity of family life 
among slaves was remarkable. She continually exhorted 
masters to respect their conjugal ties. “Whether,” says St. John 
Chrysostom, “you have seduced a queen or your slave who has 
a husband, the crime is the same, God is equally outraged, 
both one and the other is an adultery, because in both cases 
there is a true marriage.” 

By the Roman law, marriage was allowed between a freeman 
and an enfranchised slave. There was also another kind of 
honourable union called concubinatus. It differed strictly 
speaking from marriage inasmuch as it produced no civil effects, 
either for the contracting parties or their children ; this might 
subsist between a freeman and a slave, whether the slave were 
his own or anothers. The relation between St. Helena and 
Constantius Chlorus was of such a nature. These unions were 
rendered valid by the Church. The concubine slave of a pagan 
master was admitted to baptism on the condition of her 
considering herself as the wife of the man with whom she lived, 
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and of remaining faithful to him during his lifetime, even 
should he subsequently desert her. With regard to marriage 
between women of free birth and slaves the case was different. 
Intercourse between a woman and her slave could constitute 
no legal tie whatever. Ecclesiastical law here came at one 
period into direct collision with civil law. 

For certain causes, converts from the patrician class consisted 
during the third century principally of women, and thus a 
difficulty with regard to marriages arose. Mixed marriages 
were regarded by the Church with strong disapproval; whilst 
by the Roman law, a woman of birth marrying a man of lower 
station than her own lost her title of clarissima, and was 
incapable of transmitting it to her children. Female converts 
of the higher orders were therefore often tempted to seek mates 
among their slaves or freedmen, these unions being null in the 
eye of the law, and therefore not invalidating their title of 
clarissima, as marriage with a freeman of inferior rank must 
have done. The question here arose as to whether such ties 
would be considered valid by the Church. Pope Callistus 
answered in the affirmative, and by declaring marriages of this 
nature lawful in the sight of God, proclaimed in a very marked 
way the difference between civil and religious marriage. 

Another tie was often caused to exist by the fact of slaves 
having been the means of their masters’ conversion. In them, 
Origen and the pagan Celsus are of one accord in recognizing 
the most humble, but often boldest and most effectual instru- 
ments of Divine grace. The parasitic plant of slavery, its 
roots piercing as they did every crowning of the social edifice, 
had great power both for good and evil. Through it vice was 
insinuated into, the very heart of family life, it formed the most 
subtle agent of decay, the most active solvent of Roman purity 
and greatness. But on the hand, penetrating where no 
missionary could ever have found access, it became one of the 
most effectual means for the propagation of the Christian faith. 
The prevalent custom of exposing infants in the streets in 
order to get rid of them, which had been a fruitful source of 
some of the worst forms of slavery, was made by the Church 
a means of adding to her numbers. Children so exposed 
became the property of anyone who might choose to bring 
them up, and speculators made a business of collecting and 
rearing them, chiefly for immoral professions. A most common 
form of charity among the early Christians was to rescue and 
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adopt children thus abandoned. Men and women went about 
constantly through the streets seeking them, and each one they 
found was a soul conquered to the faith, and in all probability 
a gladiator or a courtesan the less. 

The slave was placed by the Church, as we have seen, on 
a religious equality with the freeman. Her influence was also 
employed more or less directly in promoting his civil enfran- 
chisement and the restoration of free labour. The faithful were 
taught to consider the gift of liberty as the best and most 
meritorious of almsdeeds. A Christian rarely died without 
giving freedom to some of his slaves, feeling that their prayers 
would plead most powerfully in his behalf before the throne of 
God. 

Numbers on their conversion or on receiving the grace 
of baptism liberated all their slaves, thus often stripping them- 
selves of the greater part or even the whole of their possessions. 

Legislation under the influence of Christianity was very 
favourable to enfranchisement. Constantine empowered masters 
to give liberty to their slaves in the churches, before a priest 
and the congregation, and to freedom so bestowed he attached 
the same privileges of citizenship as where the legal solemnities 
were employed. Causes of emancipation were also multiplied. 
On receiving Orders, a slave, if not strictly speaking in right, at 
least generally in fact became free, and the tacit consent of his 
master was eventually held to be all that was necessary to 
render him legally so. The result was the same even without 
the master’s consent, on his entrance into a monastery, though 
in this case, should the subsequent behaviour of a novice prove 
him to have sought not to enter religion but to avoid servitude, 
he became again the property of his master. 

The light in which work was regarded by Christianity was 
radically opposed to that in which it was looked on by pagan 
philosophy. By the latter it was considered as dishonourable 
for a free man and fit only for slaves. This view, however, was 
necessarily altered by the spread of Christian ideas. The 
first of the inspired books, transmitted by Jews to Christians, 
represents manual labour as enjoined by God on the ancestor 
of the human race. The Gospel shows Christ as accepting 
this condition and consenting to be born in the house of a 
carpenter, and to be a carpenter Himself. The laborious 
profession of the Founder of the Christian faith was one of 
the most widespread objections advanced against it by philo- 
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sophy. But what was objected to them as a shame, Christian 
apologists appealed to boldly as a glory. Origen accepts with 
pride the reproach of Celsus, when he accuses Christians of 
worshipping the Son of a poor workwoman—of one who had 
earned her bread by spinning. The Church insisted that labour 
was honourable and idleness shameful, and the particular 
circumstances under which the life of the first Christian com- 
munities was developed, aided in the practical carrying out 
of her teaching in this respect. 

Although numbering many converts of wealth and rank, the 
great mass of her members was drawn from the lower orders. 
The employments of these, especially if not slaves, were for the 
most part useless or immoral, and the abandonment of such 
employments was one condition of their admission to holy 
Baptism. Much temporary distress of course often resulted, 
the sufferers being, however, relieved as far as was practicable 
by the alms of the faithful, and ultimately taught to substitute 
some useful profession for the one forbidden. In this way a 
very large quantity of free labour was by degrees introduced 
into the State, and as increasing numbers of this class embraced 
Christianity, the balance of economic forces became gradually 
shifted. Excessive luxury, especially the possession of great 
numbers of useless slaves, was energetically combated by the 
Church, and so too was the inordinate love for theatrical 
entertainments, public and private, which prevailed among all 
classes, by means of which countless crowds of men and women 
were chained to a profession which the law itself declared 
infamous, and which was then quite incompatible with a 
Christian life. 

Actors and actresses were in the most complete sense 
enslaved to the pleasures of the public. Numbers of them were 
actually slaves, and even free persons who went on the stage 
ceased to belong to themselves. The public acquired a right 
over them, and over their children also, who were forced to 
follow the profession of their parents. The Church made great 
efforts to break the chains by which this class was bound. 
Prompted by her the Christian Emperors made efforts which, 
though timid and vacillating, were gradually successful in 
reforming the law in this respect. And towards the end of 
the fifth century this species of servitude was abolished. 

Other causes, external to Christianity, contributed to 
diminish the number of slaves. The days of great military 
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success were past, and the prisoners taken in battle became 
fewer and fewer. From various causes slaves multiplied slowly, 
and their numbers decreased unless replenished from without. 
Employments which had originally belonged to slaves devolved 
upon freemen. Whoever possessed land or capital was liable to 
the service of the State. Guilds were formed for the execution 
of public works, with which membership was compulsory. 
Employment of this nature weighed most heavily upon the 
middle classes, but though work was in many respects a cause 
of severe oppression, it held more honourable position by far 
than in any of the preceding centuries. So much so, that in 
the fourth century a man who had distinguished himself in 
the exercise of a trade might become a count of the first order. 
Symmachus, in one of his letters, speaks of Cyriades, vir 
clarissimus, Comes et mechanicus. 

Penetrated gradually by the spirit of Christianity, the 
legislation of the Empire had followed, though timidly and at 
a distance, where the Church led. The Church had placed 
the slave in possession of the essential attributes of a human 
being. One after another they were restored to him by the 
law. He had belonged first to the master, then to himself, 
now he belonged first to himself, then to his master. By the 
end of the sixth century, according to M. Allard, the first step 
in emancipation, the liberation of the person of the slave, was 
accomplished, or nearly so. The second step, that of the 
liberation of work, was brought about much more slowly, 
through the intermediate condition of serfdom. The change 
in this respect was not uniform. In some places it was complete 
by the end of the fifth century, in others not till the eleventh 
or twelfth. This last result was no doubt in great part due 
to the influence of the Church; in great part also it may be 
attributed to the changed conditions consequent on the 
supremacy acquired by the Teutonic over the Latin races. 
But it could never have been brought about if the Church 
had not first freed the person of the slave, and rendered to 
him those rights without which the mere liberation of work 
would have availed little; and in this first and most difficult 
part of the task she had to strive alone, and with the whole 


world against her. 
M. M. M. 
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MARSHAL RADETZKY’S name is for ever linked with the events 
of 1848 and 1849. Almost the only man of those in high places 
who did not quail before the revolutionary fury of the Continent, 
he no sooner saw the fearful deluge rise to overthrow thrones 
and governments than he determined on the right means of 
stemming it. Designing men had aroused the unruly passions 
of the multitude ; the flood-gates of anarchy were thrown open ; 
order, respect for the law, were thrown aside, and the only way of 
rescuing the misguided from the lawless designs of irresponsible 
leaders, and of saving Europe from falling back into the chaos 
of barbarism, was the sword. The revolutionary movement in 
Italy, with which this sketch has to deal, had, under the perse- 
vering management of Mazzini, reached its height; the army 
was deplorably corrupted and disloyal, the Court of Turin itself, 
as we shall see, had become the tool of a movement which it 
had hoped to use for its own dishonest purposes. The spirit 
of revolution had begun to work as early as 1830, when the 
Carbonari came to the front. The movement, however, was 
not brisk enough to satisfy the young Mazzini, who set on foot 
the Giovine Italia to work out his ideas of a “renovation” in 
the shape of a republic. From this moment the aims of the 
Italian secret societies were clear, well-defined, and pursued with 
relentless perseverance. 

Charles Felix, King of Sardinia, soon had reason to know 
that no good could come to him or to his interests from Mazzini 
and his fellows. He accordingly joined heartily with Austria in 
a league for mutual protection, and various ill-timed risings at 
Bologna, Modena, Ferrara, and the Marches, were effectually 
quelled. 

Things went well so long as Sardinia was true to Austria 
and to the principles of honesty and order. Charles Albert, on 
succeeding his father, drew still closer the ties between the two 
monarchies, and these ties were strengthened by acts of personal 
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courtesy between the two rulers. Charles Albert was, at his 
own request, named colonel of an Austrian hussar regiment, 
called after Radetzky, and the regiment took the name of the 
Sardinian King. Still more substantial pledges were exchanged, 
and the pest of revolution would have been stamped out at 
once, had this union continued to exist. Mazzini’s society, even 
though aided by the scum of revolutionary France, would have 
been powerless for evil had not Charles Albert, under a false 
idea where his true interests lay, begun to truckle to the 
agitators. 

Let us now bring Radetzky on the scene. He was christened 
Joseph Wenceslas, by birth was Count Radetzky of Radetz, 
and was born at Trebnitz in Bohemia, November 5, 1766. He 
served against the Turks in 1788 and 1789. He distinguished 
himself at Hohenlinden as colonel of cuirassiers. He fought 
at Anspern and Wagram, at the latter of which he skilfully 
covered the retreat of the beaten army. He took part in the 
battle of Leipzig, where he was wounded. After Waterloo he 
became general of cavalry. 

After an inaction of about twenty-five years, Radetzky, in 
1831, again appears in Italy as commander of the Austrian 
forces there. The revolution in Paris had so far agitated Italy 
that the Austrian Government was driven to put at the head 
of its Lombardic provinces a strong and energetic ruler and 
administrator. The object of the choice did not deceive the 
Emperor’s hopes, for, with the exception of some unimportant 
revolutionary attempts, which have been already alluded to, the 
Austrian relations with Sardinia continued up to 1848 to be 
of the most cordial character, while the people of Lombardy 
and Venetia lived contentedly under the firm and just rule of 
Radetzky. His success in this field of action won the old 
general in 1836 the rank of field-marshal. 

The Italian dominions of Austria were governed by a viceroy, 
whose power was so far limited that law and justice were not 
subject to any modification or change from him ; the military 
commands were directed immediately from Vienna, and Italian 
was the language as well of the schools as of the law courts 
and administration. If to this we add the well-known genial 
character of the true Austrian, we find no reason for wonder 
that the people of Lombardy and Venetia were prosperous and 
happy under their German masters until Mazzini and his French 
associates applied themselves to disturb the general harmony. 
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Of this we have proof that cannot be gainsaid. Lieutenant- 
General Bava, who wrote an account of this war, thus speaks : 
“On this occasion (z.¢, after an attempt on Mantua) we could 
remark that the population was cold, that it had little or no 
enthusiasm for the cause of Italy, that it even perhaps inclined 
to the side of the Germans, who had always favoured it as much 
as possible. This conviction, as sad as it was unexpected, though 
it could not diminish the least in the world our ardour for the 
holy war of national independence, made us nevertheless atten- 
tive to the obstacles which our onset towards a decisive victory 
might meet in its way.” 

So great indeed was the quiet that reigned south of the Alps, 
that the Austrian Government began to relax its vigilance, and 
to weaken the military power under Radetzky. That General 
protested against these imprudent measures in vain. New men 
had come to the front in Vienna, men who had no personal 
experience of the calamities that had befallen their country in 
the early years of the century. These men laughed at the grey- 
beard who croaked in Italy, and treated his warnings with con- 
tempt. Perhaps they appealed in justification of their supineness, 
not only to the quiet reigning throughout the kingdom, which 
Radetzky could not deny, but also to the fact that the revo- 
lutionists were themselves split into two factions, which, guided 
respectively by Mazzini and the unhappy Gioberti, aimed at 
different objects and employed different means. But Radetzky’s 
sources of information were more trustworthy than those of the 
Ministers at Vienna, and guided by these he omitted no care to 
keep his troops in perfect discipline and ready for the field. As 
early as 1846 he announced to his Government that the expulsion 
of Louis Philippe was decided upon: in 1847 he informed them 
that this event was to take place within a few months, and that 
the French King’s fall was to be the signal for a general con- 
vulsion. These events were fixed at a meeting of the conspirators 
in the canton of Ticino in 1847. After this a more formidable 
complication arose, which showed that the officers of the Pied- 
montese army and the Piedmontese Ministers were implicated 
in the Mazzinian conspiracy. Charles Albert himself was 
tempted by the revolution, and he yielded to the temptation. 
He sacrificed his honour and faith to Austria at the price of 
a promise made him by Mazzini that he should have Lombardy 
and Venetia. In order to overcome any scruple, they put the 
plan of revolt before him under the guise of Italian patriotism. 
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The republican revolutionists won a serviceable tool in the King 
of Sardinia. : 

And now the revolt against Austria began. The first act 
in the drama would have been considered childish, if it had been 
the only one. The Italian “ patriots,” January 1, 1848, ordered an 
attack on the tobacco monopoly. No more tobacco was to be 
smoked! This was innocent enough, had these gentry confined 
themselves to mortification of self. But they proceeded to 
enforce the decree on unwilling men. They made violent assaults 
in the streets, not only on poor Italians whom they found in- 
dulging in the offensive weed, but also on the Austrian officers 
and soldiers. They struck the cigar or the pipe out of the 
mouth of the smoker. The affair soon took a serious turn. Two 
days after street riots took place, which rendered it necessary to 
call out the troops. Lombardy and Venetia were in a ferment, 
the Vienna authorities were supine. Nothing but a high sense 
of honour prevented Radetzky from throwing up his com- 
mand. 

On January 18, 1848, the Marshal published an order of the 
day, in which he declared it to be the settled resolution of the 
Emperor to defend his Lombardo-Venetian kingdom to the 
uttermost. But the action of the Viceroy was vacillating, and 
his weakness maimed the action of Radetzky. However, what 
the Viceroy could not bring himself to do, ‘the revolutionists 
soon forced him to. 

Charles Albert, while he called out four classes of young 
soldiers, gave more earnest pledges of friendship than ever to 
Austria. These he repeated to the Austrian Ambassador at 
Turin on February 22nd. On February 23rd, he declared war 
against Austria; on the 25th he left for the army, and on 
the 29th he crossed the Ticino, the boundary between the 
two States. 

Radetzky was eighty-two years old when he was thus again 
called upon to draw the sword. His troops, though well 
disciplined, were scattered among the various towns, in the 
midst of populations which the revolutionary propaganda had 
made hostile. Their numbers had been, as we have seen, 
greatly reduced by the blind folly of the statesmen of Vienna. 
His first care then was to gather up his strength and obtain 
reinforcements. Another element of weakness was the fact 
that a third part of his soldiers were Italians, many of whom 
had been tampered with, as was shown by numerous desertions. 
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Radetzky was at Milan, the head-quarters of the first corps. 
On March 18th, the Milanese threw up barricades, turned every 
house into a fortress, and used every weapon that came to 
hand against the soldiers. To this they added stratagem. 
Count O’Donnell, left in command by the Viceroy, who a few 
days before had started for Vienna, fell into the hands of the 
rebels. These forced him to sign various orders against the 
employment of force by Radetzky. The old Marshal tore the 
papers to pieces, with the remark that in a siege he was the 
sole commander. The battle of the streets lasted five days, 
during which the leader shared all the hardships of the meanest 
soldier. Meanwhile he resolved to call up all his troops to 
Milan, and for the present to abandon the open country. His 
orders got no further than Bergamo. Seeing himself thus 
isolated, and in danger of being completely cut off from all 
supplies, he determined to evacuate Milan. This he did during 
the night of March 23rd, taking with him fifteen thousand 
men and fifty pieces of cannon. He turned round at the gates, 
and said, “I will return ; I swear it.” 

Radetzky was not absolutely forced to this course, so galling 
to a soldier’s pride. But his object was to save, not to destroy. 
He was asked to bombard the city, but his answer was short 
and decisive: “I do not wish to destroy Milan.” One of his 
officers relates an anecdote of those five days which shows 
how completely he was master of himself during that trying 
time. Great numbers of armed insurgents were taken prisoners. 
Radetzky set them at liberty. Two men, armed to the teeth, 
were brought before the Marshal. He gave a sign to his 
adjutant-general, who rescued them from the soldiers’ hands. 
One of these exclaimed, weeping: “They slew my brother 
before my eyes!” “Why did you not kill them in the fight?’ 
answered the hero; “then you were within your right. Of 
this you have deprived yourself by bringing these men before 
your general.” The men were saved. 

On March 25th, Radetzky entered Lodi, where he heard 
of the revolt and loss of Venice. At Manerbio he heard of 
the great danger of Mantua. He thereupon, in spite of his 
own weakness, despatched seven battalions and three batteries 
to the brave commandant, and thus prevented that stronghold 
from falling into the hands of the revolutionists. He was now 
joined by D’Aspre with the second corps from Padua, the head- 
quarters of the Venetian command. This timely succour 
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brought up his numbers to forty-five thousand men, all 
thoroughly seasoned soldiers. 

Meantime Charles Albert, at the head of one hundred 
thousand men, drawn from all parts of Italy, was advancing 
to the attack. And now he made his first blunder. Instead 
of pushing on while Radetzky was still so inferior in numbers, 
and had not entrenched himself, he halted on the banks of 
the Mincio. The Austrian leader used well the advantage thus 
given him. In truth, Charles Albert, like his son and successor, 
was as brave as any of his royal house; but he was but a 
dragoon—there was nothing of the general in him. And 
though the flatterers, that always surround a prince, extolled 
his military faculties, and threw his better judgment off the 
true course, yet he seems to have distrusted himself and had 
passing doubts as to whether history would rank him among 
great commanders. His vanity was probably excited by a 
trifling success in a skirmish at Goito. It was the first passage 
of arms between the two armies. Here is the bombastic 
despatch of the revolutionists: “ The Austrian army has ceased 
to exist. Forty thousand prisoners have been humbled before 
the mighty sword of Itaiy. Radetzky, with both legs fractured, 
has been dragged at his horse’s tail amid the cheers of the 
army. Verona has surrendered; we have got possession of all 
the standards, cannon, and baggage of the enemy. The number 
of the dead is incalculable,” &c. The Austrians had lost three 
officers and seventeen soldiers. Charles Albert, whose passage 
of the Mincio had been undisputed, and who had won a trivial 
success in an outpost affair, took heart on seeing himself 
apparently feared by Radetzky. He resolved to attack Verona. 
The battle, which took place on May 6th, 1848, and is known 
as that of Santa Lucia, was fought with great bravery on 
both sides, but the ardour of the Italians was gradually 
quenched against the obstinate valour of the Austrians. Nor 
did the revolutionists dare to keep their promise to Charles 
Albert to rise during the battle: the eye of Radetzky awed 
them into submission. 

Just at this time Radetzky heard a rumour that France 
intended to interfere on behalf of Piedmont. His remarks on 
this have been verified by later events. “A determination such 
as this on the part of the French Government would be the 
signal of a European war, and this France cannot desire in 


the state in which she is. It seems to me too that it is not 
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for the interest of France to make Piedmont a strong power. 
The French Government must manage to forget the history 
of the nation in order to follow so mad a policy.” 

Shortly after the battle of Santa Lucia, Radetzky was 
strengthened by the arrival of the reserve, amounting to 
nineteen thousand men, under General Nugent. He now 
resolved on taking the offensive. His plan was bold, but 
justified, as he saw, by the behaviour of the enemy. It consisted 
of a flank movement by Mantua, so as to get to the rear of 
the Piedmontese army. By ten o'clock on the night of 
May 27th, the troops were in motion, Radetzky leading the 
second corps. It is interesting to learn that the Archduke 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who had at Santa Lucia proved himself 
a worthy scion of his famous house, rode by the old Marshal’s 
side, and enlivened the march by sallies of humour and spirit. 
By the night of the 29th, the troops had reached the glacis 
of Mantua, without any knowledge of their movement having 
reached the enemy. A brisk battle was at once fought on the 
30th at Goito, and though both sides claimed the victory, the 
Austrians slept on the battlefield, and remained there three 
days. 

Radetzky suddenly changed his plan, and moved rapidly 
into the Venetian territory, in order to secure his commu- 
nications with Vienna. He next reinforced Verona, and moved 
to the attack on Vicenza, which was defended by eighteen 
thousand men. This was a splendid day for Austria (June toth). 
The Marshal gave them an honourable capitulation. The effects 
of the victory were such that Padua and Treviso submitted, 
and the army obtained abundant supplies. 

It must be borne in mind that during the whole of this 
time the Marshal had to depend entirely upon himself. There 
was no hope for the present of supplies either in men, material 
of war, or provisions from Vienna. Nay, the Emperor himself 
had had to leave his capital and take refuge in his faithful 
Catholic Tyrol. To all these difficulties we must add another, 
arising from the nature of the war. Revolution must strike 
order from behind; its tactics are corruption and treachery. 
These were the weapons of Charles Albert too. The moment 
he took up the cause of revolution, he had to descend to the 
level of his fellow conspirators. He had secret agents of treason 
in all the cities occupied by the Austrians. He made an offer 
of half a million to the Governor of Mantua, a Pole, if the 
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latter would betray his trust. The loyal soldier answered with 
the contempt the proposition deserved, and informed Radetzky 
of the affair. 

Just at this time, when the Marshal’s weakness (he had but 
forty thousand men) forced him to the defensive, he received 
orders to propose an armistice, with a view to facilitating the 
negotiations then going on in London. The old man was 
thunderstruck. So far he had been victorious, and he had well- 
founded hopes of a triumphant issue to the war. Grief and 
indignation seized him at this proof of weakness in the face 
of the enemy. He paced up and down his room amid a conflict 
of feeling: he spoke as though to himself of his duty and 
loyalty to his Emperor, of his love for his country, of his old 
services, and of the honour of Austria. He sat down, and 
leaning his head on his hands, he continued long in meditation. 
His officers, moved to tears, stood by watching him. He then 
took up a pen to sign the request to Charles Albert. The 
crisis was come. Was he to play the part of a beaten soldier ? 
He flung the pen from him, and jumping from his chair, he 
exclaimed with sudden energy, “No; never!” Instead of this, 
he wrote to the Emperor, explained the danger of showing such 
weakness, he promised victory, and swore that it should be a 
glorious one. He added, that if his word has no effect, he was 
ready to lay down his sword at the feet of the Emperor, because 
an old man like himself did not know how to humble himself. 
Radetzky won, and lest weakness should again betray itself, 
he resolved on at once taking the offensive, and raising the 
spirits of the Vienna Cabinet by his successes. 

By July 12th he had fifty thousand men, and on July 23rd 
he began operations. Charles Albert had taken advantage of 
Radetzky’s absence to seize Rivoli. The latter kept his plan 
secret even from his most confidential friends. He suddenly 
drove the Piedmontese from the strong positions between Rivoli 
and the Mincio. The second Italian corps was demoralized, 
while the first was so scattered about over the marshy tracts of 
Mantua that they could not easily concentrate. Radetzky 
placed his whole army on the heights of Custozza. 

Here then by July 25th were the two armies in face of 
each other. Writers love to tell how a fair Italian sun broke 
upon the combatants, and as the day advanced the heat became 
so fierce that soldiers dropped down under sunstroke. The 
gallantry of the Piedmontese availed them nought; they were 
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thoroughly routed, and the defeat became the next day a 
precipitate flight. In this, as might be expected, the revolu- 
tionary troops led the way; their leaders hid themselves, 
the men threw away their arms in order to run faster, so 
that a large part of these worthies disappeared in the hour 
of danger to show themselves again when the storm had blown 
over. 

We have a picture from a Piedmontese officer's pen of 
Charles Albert the night after the battle. Worn out with 
fever, fatigue, and anxiety, he lay down on some straw in the 
midst of the troops, and there he held a council of war. The 
opinion of all was given for a suspension of hostilities. Radetzky 
laid down as the conditions the line of the Adda, the withdrawal 
of the fleet from Trieste and Venice, the evacuation of the 
latter, of Peschiera, and of some other places, and finally the 
liberty of all Austrian officers in the hands of the Piedmontese. 
But Charles Albert was in the power of the revolution, and 
so he not only rejected these terms, as he was at liberty to 
do, but also tricked the old Marshal by delaying his answer 
till the 28th, and meantime withdrawing his army in reliance on 
the good faith of his opponent. 

Radetzy, full of indignation at this cunning, at once ordered 
the pursuit, which continued on the 29th and 30th July. 

Meantime, the Emperor of Austria recognized the services 
of his great soldier in a touching and noble manner. A vote 
of thanks from the country to Radetzky and his army had 
been proposed in the Diet then assembled at Vienna. But the 
revolutionary element was too strong there and the vote was 
negatived. The Emperor sent his aid-de-camp, Count de 
Grenneville, to carry to the Marshal the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Maria Theresa. To mark his appreciation of the 
noble captain, he had taken his own decoration from his breast 
to present it to Radetzky. An officer of the latter tells us that 
tears of joy ran down the veteran’s cheeks as he received the 
honour which, he had often told them, was the great object 
of his ambition. 

On July 31st Cremona was evacuated. The next day 
Radetzky saw his whole army defile past him and cross the 
Adda. He was, as we can easily imagine, cheered to the echo. 
It was now that Radetzky heard with astonishment of Charles 
Albert’s final military blunder. Whether forced to it by the 
revolutionary leaders, or impelled by foolish enthusiasm, the 
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King resolved to make a stand in defence of Milan, when the 
rising had first begun. Of course the “national party” was 
profuse in its promises of heroism, and Charles Albert accepted 
them as deeds. Radetzky followed, and by August 4th stood 
before the city gates. - 

Here the English Ambassador at Turin played a part, which 
the downright honesty of the Austrian leader turned into 
comedy. During the march on Milan, Mr. Abercrombie 
joined the head-quarters of Radetzky. As he came on an 
important mission, he was received by the Marshal with great 
distinction and courtesy. But on his attempting to lay before 
the soldier the reason of his coming, Radetzky summoned Prince 
Felix Schwarzenberg, whom he smilingly called the diplomatist, 
and said to him: “I don’t understand anything about diplomacy, 
and I don’t want to have anything to do with Ambassadors : do 
you manage this business.” The Prince did as he was ordered, 
with firmness and caution. Radetzky used to invite to his table 
all those who for one reason or another were at head-quarters. 
Thus the number of guests was never known exactly, and 
varied from eighty to one hundred and twenty. Radetzky’s table 
was of the simplest. He personally took nothing beyond the 
fare of the simplest soldier. Thus before the battle of Goito he 
carried with him a small saddle-bag, holding a piece of cold 
beef and some army bread. But his guests were indulged in 
rice soup and beef. Another dish, called by the Austrians 
knodel, completed the banquet. The Marshal invited the 
Englishman to his table. The latter accepted the invitation, 
and set to work vigorously at the beef in vain. The English 
notions about a good dinner were not unknown to the Austrians. 
An officer on Abercrombie’s right remarked: “We generally 
get the rice hard and the beef tender: to-day it is the opposite. 
John (the cook) must have been disturbed by the presence of 
your Excellency.” Abercrombie, however, persevered, and bore 
with a good grace the offers of further junks of tough beef. 
Perhaps he regretted that he had come on a mission so 
fruitless. The Marshal was not to be turned aside by any 
diplomacy. 

Radetzky’s feelings, as he gazed at the Cathedral of Milan, 
may’ be imagined. He had kept his word and returned. The 
bells and tocsin were heard within the city, calling on the 
“patriots” to redeem their pledge. But they were deaf to the 
call, and Charles Albert’s troops had to fight alone. The Pied- 
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montese were beaten on all sides, and a capitulation became 
necessary. Charles Albert was to evacuate Milan and the whole- 
of Lombardy within two days. 

The news of this arrangement soon spread through the city. 
It happened that the King had taken up his quarters for the 
night in the middle of the city, and so far from his own troops. 
He trusted the safety of his person to the valiant patriots of 
Mazzini. Accordingly, when the news of the capitulation 
became known, the streets resounded with the cry of “ Treason!” 
the noble hearts of the revolutionists were stung with indigna- 
tion, and they resolved to die rather than fail to avenge them- 
selves on Charles Albert and his attendants. The usual scenes 
followed. First of all, the King’s carriages were destroyed, and 
anything portable was confiscated. Next, the rabble surrounded 
the palace where Charles Albert was staying, and demanded an 
audience. Some succeeded in getting within the gates, and these 
forced him to go out on the balcony and address the mob. His 
figure was dimly discernible through the dull torch-light; he 
saluted them and attempted to speak, but his voice was drowned 
by yells and imprecations. They called upon him to fight. 
“Willingly,” he cried, “on condition that you fight also.” The 
actual answer to this was that the mob broke down the doors 
amd rushed to seize his person. Not a moment was to be lost. 
La Marmora and Tonelli managed to escape, and ran to bring 
up the Piedmontese troops. The latter, ignorant of what the 
tumult meant, had by way of precaution turned their loaded 
guns towards the city. At the very crisis of the danger, when 
musket balls began to strike the balcony on which stood 
Charles Albert with his son, who had just joined him, the 
rapid regular tramp of soldiers was heard coming on at the 
charge, and the King’s life was saved. The brave Mazzinians 
took to flight at sight of the bayonets of La Marmora and 
Tonelli. 

The King was placed in the midst of his troops. His 
illusions about the Revolutionists were dispelled, and he gave 
the order to leave the city to its fate. 

Radetzky, on hearing the danger through which Charles 
Albert had passed, ordered his. troops to arms to pay the King 
that honour which one brave man feels for another. 

After crossing the Ticino, the army of Charles: Albert melted 
away like wax before the fire. There was absolutely nothing 
to prevent Radetzky from entering Turin with colours flying 
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and dictating his terms in the palace of the King. But the 
motto of the great is always the same— 


Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


On the oth of August, Radetzky agreed to an armistice of six 
weeks, which was to lead to definitive peace. The Piedmontese 
were to retire within the lines that had separated the two 
parties at the beginning of the war, and were to withdraw 
their fleet and troops to the dominions of Charles Albert. 
Radetzky demanded nothing more; but assuredly he could 
have asked for nothing less than this. 

Now, bearing in mind that the understanding between the 
two parties was that the armistice was to lead to peace, let us 
see how Charles Albert spent the interval given him. In the 
first place, he earnestly pressed for the interference of France 
against Austria. Next, in the conferences which took place 
at Brussels, Piedmont, the routed, the demoralized, demanded 
an increase of territory, of course at the expense of some one 
else, whereas Austria simply claimed the integrity of her own 
possessions. Moreover, the King solicited first one, then another 
of the French generals to accept the command of his army. 
Why was he so urgent about this, if an honest peace was his 
real object? Surely he could not urge either from history or 
experience that Austria was an aggressive power, against which 
it was necessary at every moment to be on the watch. How- 
ever, the Brussels negotiations came to nothing, as might be 
expected; but they served to gain time for Charles Albert, 
who devoted it with restless energy to the reorganization of his 
army. It is not to be supposed that Radetzky, on his side, 
slept. On the contrary, he worked so that he could, by the end 
of the ensuing winter, put in order of battle something over 
seventy thousand men. Charles Albert had the disposal of 
about the same number of troops; but these latter were 
naturally inferior in discipline and morale to the Austrians. 

But the time of preparation was past, and the signal for a 
renewal of the strife was given by the Piedmontese. On 
March 16th, 1849, early in the afternoon, a Piedmontese officer 
presented himself in the Austrian camp and asked to be con- 
ducted at once to Radetzky, as he had despatches of importance 
to deliver. The Marshal, on seeing him, remarked: “I guess 
what you bring me, and I thank you for it.” After reading 
the enclosure, he asked the envoy whether he would dine with 
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them. On the latter’s declining, he reconducted him to the 
door, and in passing through a room where some officers were 
gathered, he told them that the armistice was at an end. The 
Austrian camp that night was the scene of universal enthusiasm. 
The Marshal went among the men, who had serenaded him 
beneath his windows, when he was met by a corporal holding 
a laurel sprig in his hand, who asked permission, in the name 
of the whole army, to place the sprig in the Marshal's cap. 
Radetzky consented, and then shaking the corporal by the 
hand, he promised them a brisk but a short campaign. 

Radetzky was a man of quick decision. He knew the 
situation accurately, and instead of retiring to the Adda, as 
perhaps his opponents expected, he resolved on the offensive. 
His plan he kept absolutely to himself. On March 18th, he 
left Milan early and moved in the direction of Lodi. When 
fairly away from the city he turned to the right, and in the 
evening reached San Angelo. In the evening occurred another 
scene, which must have rendered Radetzky’s assurance of victory 
doubly sure. Some bands of music came to salute the Marshal : 
these were soon joined by the soldiers, who began to dance 
under his windows. Presently officers joined in, and the military 
“ball” became general. Radetzky came to his window and 
acknowledged the affection of his soldiers. Then some under- 
officers at the head of a crowd of grenadiers begged the honour 
of speaking to the Marshal. The latter bade them come, when 
an old serjeant, acting as spokesman, said : “We come to ask 
your excellency to allow the grenadiers to lead the first assault 
or to form the first column of the most difficult attack.” “I 
promise it,” he answered. 

By the morning of the 20th the Austrians had reached 
Pavia. Hostilities could not re-commence till twelve o’clock of 
that day. By eleven o'clock the troops were under arms, a few 
paces from the frontier line. Radetzky stood by. He made 
a sign for silence, and pointed to the great clock, which marked 
a quarter to mid-day. The men watched the movement of the 
finger, and as the twelfth stroke announced the close of the 
armistice, the Marshal cried, “ Forward! to Turin!” The cry 
was repeated by the whole army, and in a moment after, in dead 
silence, the frontier was crossed. 

Who has not read the story of the closing scene of this war 
at Novara? Here, then, by the 22nd of March, almost before 
the Piedmontese knew that Radetzky had left Milan, and before 
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they could bring together the forces which they had scattered 
over too great a space, the Austrians were upon them. In all 
haste Charles Albert brought his men together, and the day 
following the battle was fought. The fortune of the war 
depended on this struggle, and the dashing valour of Charles 
Albert and his son showed that they knew this to be their last 
chance of victory. As evening approached, Radetzky saw that 
the issue might be doubtful unless a new and splendid effort 
were made. He therefore redeemed his promise to his grena- 
diers, and bade them force the enemy’s centre. Charles Albert, 
who throughout the day had fought ever in the heat of the 
fight, now rushed on in despair. General James Durando tried 
to stop him, when the King said mournfully, “Let me go, 
General ; it is the last day of my life; let me go to death.” 
Novara was full of wounded and fugitives by nightfall, and no 
resistance to an assault was possible. An attack was proposed. 
Radetzky answered, “Enough blood, enough blood already.” 
In truth, after that battle the Piedmontese army might be said 
not to exist. 

This chapter of history closes with the sad abdication-scene 
of a broken-hearted, disappointed man. During the night 
Charles Albert called together his chief military and civil 
officers, and with a firm, low voice thus addressed them: 
“Gentlemen, I have sacrificed myself for the cause of Italy; 
for it I have exposed my life, that of my children, and my 
throne. I have been unfortunate in my undertaking. I feel 
that my person is the only obstacle to a peace, which is now 
an absolute necessity. However, I could not bring myself to 
sign it. Not having found in battle the death I sought there, 
I desire to make a last sacrifice for my country: I abdicate the 
crown in favour of my son the Duke of Savoy.” He left the 
room, wrote a letter to the Queen, and shortly after, with one 
attendant, started for the Austrian camp. He accidentally fell 
in with General Count Thurn, who had found quarters for the 
night in a hut. The Count, seeing his visitor was a man of 
noble bearing, rose to meet him. The stranger gave the name 
of Count de Barge, stated that he had been in the Piedmontese 
army, and had resigned after the battle, wishing to retire into 
private life. He added also that Charles Albert had abdicated. 
Count Thurn offered his guest a cup of coffee, which was 
accepted. The conversation turned on the events of the day, 
on which Count de Barge gave his opinions openly and without 
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partiality. After this Thurn signed the stranger’s pass, and the 
next day learnt that he had entertained Charles Albert. 

On the 28th of March, after signing an armistice with Victor 
Emmanuel which led to peace, Radetzky re-entered Milan in 
triumph. He had finished the campaign in six days. 

We will not follow the veteran further. It is enough to say 
that he was appointed governor, civil and military, of the Italian 
provinces of Austria; that after seventy-three years of service 
he expressed a desire (in February, 1857) to retire, in order to 
prepare himself to meet his God ; and that he died at Milan in 
January, 1858. 


Before closing this sketch we must say a few words on 
Marshal Radetzky’s character. Into the military side we do 
not deem it necessary to enter—we are not competent to 
criticize with any effect the various elements which go to make 
up a great leader—further than to remark, what is obvious to 
all, that Radetzky possessed qualities indispensable in a king 
of men, and that his wonderful successes must weigh for some- 
thing in the eyes of his gainsayers. Over and above this we 
have to remark that he had in a high degree the art of attaching 
his officers and soldiers to himself. His word or even hint 
appears to have been for them a law, he had but to express 
a wish to have it carried out to the letter. The relations 
that existed between them were evidently those in which the 
members of a family stand to each other: Radetzky’s motive 
power was a sort of paternal authority, the soldiers obeyed 
with a feeling of filial affection. It is impossible to read the 
many anecdotes afforded by the history of his campaigns 
without being reminded of the singular power which is known 
to have been possessed by great commanders like Hannibal 
and Czsar, whose men considered it their greatest honour to 
go to death at the bidding of their general, and the depth of 
disgrace to be reckoned unworthy to fight under the banner 
of their chief. 

Now it appears to us clear that the character necessarily 
implied where such results show themselves are utterly incon- 
sistent with the notion of cruelty or recklessness for human life. 
It is impossible to conceive that vast multitudes of men—such 
as must have come under Radetzky’s command during his long 
career—should have evinced the absolute trust and confidence, 
the profound respect and reverence, not to say the childlike love 
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and affection invariably manifested for Radetzky, if his character 
had been stained with the cruelty of despotism that Italian 
“patriots” of the firebrand Mazzini type were and still are so 
eager to fasten upon him. Their hatred of the veteran soldier 
is more easily and naturally explained than by having recourse 
to calumny. In the first place, we must take into the account 
the fact that he never drew his sword against them without 
smiting them hip and thigh, so that their fear of him was so 
great that they never ventured to meet him in open fight 
unless they had striven beforehand to corrupt the good faith 
and fidelity of his troops. In the second place, he was 
throughout his military career the representative of loyalty and 
of right: the breath of suspicion against his honour never for 
a second dimmed the brightness of his life. Mazzini and his 
associates were the proclaimed disturbers of peace and order, 
their whole life was spent in plotting the destruction of 
thrones, the overthrow of right, the security that solemn treaty 
obligations should and must produce. 

But what need is there to speculate where facts give the lie 
to the base and groundless slanders of baffled ruffans? Some 
of these facts we have already mentioned. His nobility of soul, 
which led him to spare his vanquished foe every humiliation and 
suffering consistently with the thorough performance of the task 
imposed upon him, has also appeared. Radetzky has been 
blamed for not following up his success at Montara, just before 
Novara. But his troops were fatigued and famishing, and it was 
his business not only to sabre a few hundred wretched fugitives, 
but to have a care of his own soldiers. He has been blamed for 
not marching forward to Turin after Novara, and signing terms 
of peace in the palace of Charles Albert. He was at the time 
even solicited by Mr. Abercrombie, the English Ambassador 
there, to enter the city in the interests of order. Radetzky 
thought the King’s troops could maintain order, while he himself 
did not wish to take the city. 

We find a strong likeness between the hero of 1848—49 and 
the noble Tilly of the Thirty Years’ War, not only in personal 
character, but in the reputation that envy and malice have tried 
to attach to their names. Both of them had singular success in 
winning the affections of their soldiers; both were intensely 
solicitous for the comfort and happiness of their men. Both 
were humane almost to a fault; indeed, if, as has become the 
fashion, we take Prussian military conduct as our typical 
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standard, they were culpably weak and womanish in their 
treatment of their adversaries ; both were on the side of order, 
loyalty, justice, against wrong and revolution ; the personal and 
private character of both was utterly beyond reproach: and yet, 
strange to say, it is a curious phenomenon in the history of the 
human mind, the very qualities in which both excelled have 
been so distorted that what is called history has, for somewhat 
more than two centuries in the case of Tilly, successfully put up 
a mark for men’s execration, a mark but yesterday thrown aside, 
while Radetzky has been for a generation, if not successfully at 
least persistently maligned by all the unscrupulousness of which 


only Italian “patriots” are capable. 
R. C, 
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A STORY OF THE OCCUPATION OF VERSAILLES IN 1870. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE reader will perhaps have remarked that the simple narrator of 
this little chronicle has, as it were, long since quietly stepped aside, 
and taken no part in the events he is describing. But his share in 
these matters was of the most monotonous kind, being little more 
than looking from a window or standing in a doorway, and from 
thence watching the figures who were engaged in more exciting events. 

After these weary weeks, when all was strain and anxiety, relief was 
actually at hand, and not one of us suspected how near it was. The 
little scene between Josephine and the German ladies had taken place 
on the 23rd of January, and it left Josephine sad and depressed. By 
this time, indeed, she had begun to lose interest in the great national 
question that was being fought about her—all being centred in that 
other siege with which she was resisting. 

The following morning, that of the 24th, in all the cafés, at the 
street corners and markets, there was but one subject of talk: “ Did 
you hear the news? Jules Favre was in the town!” or zs in the town, 
as some said. Where was he? who had seen him? It was declared 
that he was staying at the first house in the King’s Boulevard, which it 
seems was Stiebers, the police officer’s residence. It was known that 
he had arrived in the town from Sévres the evening before, and had 
been taken straight to Count Bismarck’s, where a long discussion had 
taken place. The following evening about five o’clock he had set off, 
and had returned to Paris as he came. Of course every qne was 
telling how they had seen him, and addressed to him “signs of 
profound sympathy,” while our Mayor, who must get up some little 
theatricals for the occasion, contrived to get close to the carriage in 
which the prisoner—for such he was—was sitting. Jules Favre owned 
later that he was startled by seeing a face at the window of his carriage, 
a figure having stolen up quite close. Then came a voice: “Hush! 
Not a word for heaven’s sake. Just one squeeze of the hand!” 

But what was the errand of this envoy? Tolerably disinterested 
persons, like the English who were in Versailles, had no difficulty in 
speculating. When a messenger arrives from a beleaguered city after a 
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long investment, it unhappily seems only too plain what is going on. 
But the vanity of our French friends could see nothing that could be so 
wounding to their pride. It was connected with the negotiations 
“that were then being carried on-at London,” and in which “the 
Government of National Defence was taking part.” There were some 
persons that accompanied M. Favre and who were not known to the 
Versaillists : these, we were sapiently informed were “ American envoys 
come to urge energetically ‘the cause of France.” 

By the evening of the 26th he had arrived again, and the whole of 
the following day was spent in’ discussions. That day was also a 
German festival, the anniversary of the marriage of the Queen of 
England’s daughter with the Crown Prince of Prussia, and the Duke 
of Saxe-Cobourg celebrated the occasion by a small dinner party at 
the Reservoirs Hotel, and at which His Majesty the King and the 
other Princes were guests. All through the banquet and for the rest of 
the evening the accustomed charivari of booming cannon and clattering 
windows went on. 

In Versailles during these days very few went to bed before mid- 
night. There was always so much work to be done. Precisely as the 
clocks chimed out twelve, the cannon suddenly ceased. I myself 
noticed this curious coincidence, as no doubt did some others. The 
artillery sounds had always been capricious, and often after some 
tremendous long-sustained “roaring” it used to stop suddenly, as if 
from exhausion, only to re-commmence after a couple of hours with the 
same arbitrariness. 

No one, however, could have guessed, as he laid himself down to 
rest, that he had heard she /ast shot, and that at that hour the great 
siege had virtually terminated. During the course of these discussions, 
Count Bismarck said carelessly to the French negotiators: “We have 
got so far that we may assume all to be virtually settled. Suppose we 
stop the firing on both sides to-night ?” 

Accordingly stopped it was, and two days later, on January 28th, 
Favre appeared again in the town. The constant journeys might have 
excited some suspicions as to what was going on, but it was mostly 
believed that the clever French were obtaining an armistice. During 
which time Paris would be revictualled, and Chanzy or Faidherbe 
would as usual come pressing up “to join hands with Trochu.” 

All day very different matters were being discussed at the Count’s 
home in Provence Street, where Von Moltke had been called in. Not 
until ten o’clock at night, at a time when the café wiseacres were 
expounding the clever plans for the relief of the capital, were the 
signatures attached, and the great war was really over. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


NEXT morning long trains of soldiers were seen marching through the 
Picardy Avenue making for St. Cloud. This unusual spectacle caused 
many to wonder. What did it mean? There was no object in concealing 
matters now, and by breakfast time it was stated all over the town that 
the capitulation had been signed the night before. Of course it was 
disbelieved: it was a vulgar invention of the Germans. It was remarked 
that the soldiers marching out were not the least elated, and were about 
as depressed as the vanquished, and the coffee-house politicians before 
alluded to pointed to this quite triumphantly.. I noticed this curious 
fact myself, and it seemed that there was no shouting or singing before 
the King’s house or other demonstrations. The truth was the end had 
been expected and discounted, and had been delayed longer than had 
been calculated. It had been, therefore, a tedious business, and not 
a subject for congratulation. After an interval it was impossible to 
refuse assent to the true state of things: and then the storm of rage and 
disappointment broke out. The one that was most reviled was the 
person whom only a day or two before every one was struggling to give 
a glance of “tender sympathy,” or conspiring to seize his hand and 
touch it furtively. Now he was betraying the country ; he was bought 
by the Prussian thalers. Every one knew that Paris would have held out 
for months, until Chanzy would have had time “to join hands,” &c. 

However, the facts could at last be no longer resisted, and the 
surrender was acknowledged. It was then known that peace was to 
follow so soon as an Assembly could be elected to ratify the conditions 
or to accredit some one to arrange them. Now began to be seen in 
Versailles pale and meagre faces who had been allowed by special 
grace to come out and see their friends ; but the barriers were jealously 
guarded : nay, the Germans seemed to find delight in maintaining their 
iron hold up to the last moment, and the pedantic De Brauchitsch, 
chose the very day of signing the “convention” to lay on a fresh 
contribution, while, to the annoyance of the natives, who expected 
release from requisitions, all the usual contributions were enacted with 
the greatest tyranny. Arrests, too, were made in plenty, as though to 
show the inhabitants that they were not to presume or grow elated on 
the prospect of release. 

The unkindest cut of all, though it certainly had a touch of comedy, 
was the arrest of no less a person than the host of the Reservoirs 
hotel where the German Princes had been feasting for the past 
five months. What—the faithful Amphitryon who had toiled without 
stint to furnish breakfasts, dinners, wines, &c., for the grand dukes, and 
had filled their capacious caverns, which it were too moderate to style 
“stomachs,” again and again, and, as he hoped, to the owners’ satis- 
faction—arrest him! As well arrest the vine on which the grapes grow, 
the newly-born lambkin from which the fore-quarter is to be cut. I 
should like to have seen his face as the profane hand was laid on his 
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shoulder. I believe none must have found such satisfaction in this 
step as his august customers, whom he had charged famine prices for 
the champagnes and other delicacies, but whom he had otherwise 
treated fairly. 

Some curious symptoms now began to be noted. Nearly all the 
soldiers were appearing in new uniforms, the carriages of the cannon, 
the caissons, &c., were all touched up and repainted: nay, those 
wonderful Germans, now that the real labours of war had ceased, 
recommenced, with indefatigable pains, the garrison duties of drilling, 
marching, &c., as though they were in some Prussian town. Recruits 
too began to arrive. In short, everything went on as though it was 
time of peace, or the beginning instead of the end of a war. Our 
people, as they saw these things, owned with a sigh of dismay that these 
were not the men that they should have wantonly provoked to combat. 
Some of the preparations—such as the new uniforms—were intended 
for that triumphant entry into Paris, which however so incomprehensibly 
turned out a sort of humiliation to the conquerors instead of to the 
vanquished. It showed, indeed, into how much brute machinery these 
Germans turned their men. Everywhere began to be seen the signs 
of movement, of packing, furbishing up. 

A day or two of suspense followed, for Josephine at least; for she 
was solitary, with no one but children to confide in, while the German 
ladies seemed to be all sufficient for each other, and to be enjoying long 
suspended confidences. The ladies took care to anticipate by their 
early visits any such interviews as they had before interrupted, so that 
even of this little solace was she deprived. Yet, it suddenly occurred 
to her, there was a comfort in this: for had what she dreaded to learn 
been the case, they would not have cared to guard him so jealously. 
That froved that nothing had been concluded, at least. After all, in 
comparing herself with the German d/onde, there was something very 
tame and insipid in the latter, and in her face and expression nothing 
of the French piquancy. But what did that matter where there was the 
piquancy of wealth and rank? She, Josephine, was an alien, of the 
enemy’s tribe ; and though of good family, yet the wine business was on 
her ’scutcheon, like a bar sinister. And thus the old conclusion came 
to her, that it was only a ludicrous folly from the beginning, and that it 
was a miserable fact that she had not had the fortitude to perceive it 
before, and that now, alas! it was too late. 

While she was in this gloomy frame of mind, the German lady came 
in softly and confidentially. Her manner indeed was quite changed. 
She had laid aside her haughtiness, and had assumed quite a familiar 
and motherly tone. 

“TI want to have a little talk with you, my dear,” she said. “I see 
you are a good sensible girl, and my son speaks highly of your kindness 
to him. Really,” added she, with a laugh, “only that he is a true 
German, I would almost say that he had what you French call a sendre 
for you.” 
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There was something almost as contemptuous in this compliment as 
there was in her late hostility. Poor Josephine was now grown so 
accustomed to speeches of this kind, that she had not heart to take 
offence. But the very thought of the national opposition, and the 
mention of the word “ French,” forced the lady to abandon her assumed 
strain, and to let her mask fall for a moment. 

“That is what has undone you, my good child. Always Lez 
Vemmes, les Vemmes, till your nation is grown as contemptible as a 
set of dancing-masters and hairdressers. Our brave men scattered them 
like chaff.” 

“Not at Worth, or Spicheren, or for that matter in the battles at 
Metz. You ought to read the accounts of your own Germans. But 
why are you always saying these things to me? You area lady, are 
you not?” 

The German lady would have given our Josephine what she con- 
sidered a good set-down for her impertinence, but for some reasons of 
her own. 

“Oh, this war--this dreadful war!” she said. “We forget every- 
thing. Better not talk of it. My poor son has suffered enough by it. 
But, as I was saying, you took great care of my son, and he has of 
course all this time been saying a good many of his pretty speeches 
to you re 

“ Madam ! ” began Josephine. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be angry with him. Every girl admires him. 
I suppose you are the hundred-and-fiftieth he has ‘gone on’ with. But 
this war has sobered him, and with that we have got him engaged to be 
married.” 

In spite of her self-command, and even of her previous suspicions, 
this news was to Josephine like a bayonet-stab. The German saw the 
effect, and went on— 

“Yes, of course. But you knew it well. The young lady that you 
took for his sister, as you might naturally—for only a sister or a 
betrothed could have taken such a step as to come and nurse him . 

“What! he was betrothed to her the whole time?” said Josephine, 
as if addressing a reproach to him. “Are you quite sure: for I should 
not like to think that?” 

The German lady started, and looked at her sharply. 

“Why do you ask? Well, perhaps not for the whole time.” 

“Rather say, since you arrived, madam.” 

“So he has been telling you! Well, it should be, and it was to be. 
In fact, the Emperor desires it: and is to make him his aid-de-camp. 
In short, it is suitable on both sides. And I thought I would just tell 
you this, in a friendly way, you know.” 

“Why me?” said Josephine, bitterly. She was overwhelmed with 
mortification, and the thought of the cruel way in which she had been 
played with on all sides. ‘‘ How am I concerned in the matter?” 
“Certainly not. Except so far that my niece was a little put out at 
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certain proceedings she heard of, and I declare, for the time, I was a 
little afraid—she is a proud girl. But this brought matters to a 
crisis.” 

So she was used for that! she might have said, only that she never 
heard of the words, Ve Victis / 

“Now, you see my son is one of those men who are born to rise. 
He can’t afford to indulge fancies or inclinations, if he has any. I 
speak to you now as a good sensible girl, who will see it in the proper 
light. Of course, it might be easy to put Bertha against it, and perhaps 
break it off; but what good would come of it? Nothing. The King 
would disgrace him if he married any one that was not approved of. 
He might as well quit his country. Ah, you are a dangerous little 
person !” 

Alas ! all these speeches were so many fresh blows to Josephine. 
She almost felt sick, fainting. She recovered herself, and said, with 
that sarcastic simplicity which she possessed 

“Miss Bertha needs not be disquieted. I shall not interfere with 
her prospects.” 

“Oh, come,” said the German lady ; “what d’ye mean? “None of 
that to me, please.” 





CHAPTER XXV. } 

ALONE in her room, her cheeks tingling with shame, mortification, and 
indignation, Josephine was to pass a wretched hour. There is a phrase 
which girls are fond of using: “I could beat myself!” and this she 
could almost have done. “Oh,” she thought, her face covered with her 
hands, “the cruelty of it! What did I do that I should be so artfully 
deceived. How cold and calculating of him!” And then the morti- 
fication, the degradation before these women ! 

Then came the reflection, more humiliating still, that, after all, this 
airy fabric had been of her own construction. The German, whether 
from calculation or in perfect good faith, had never given her the 
slightest reason to suppose that he regarded her with more than the 
most respectful sentiments of gratitude ; nay, he might take credit for a 
sort of reserve, as though being anxious to prove that he only wished to 
be “kind” or obliging, and nothing more. Even in their last interview 
he had given hints of the plainest kind, which any one less infatuated 
than she had been would have understood perfectly. Yet it was too 
plain, and the episode of her degradation was complete. But it was a 
just retribution, a righteous punishment, for a child of France that 
could have been so mean, so unnatural, so degraded as to think with 
regard of the enemy of her mother. 

Meanwhile, what was left but to tie together and patch up the few 
fragments of her dignity that were left? Those red eyes, however, told 
the tale; and she had, besides, to endure the triumphal glances of the 
German lady and her niece. 
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But events were hurrying on. Brows began to clear, limbs to move 
with more lightness and spirit. It was known that the Assembly had 
been elected, and was already discussing the terms of peace, which the 
Germans were waiting to receive. Formally, of course, there was an 
armistice only ; but it was impossible that it should ever terminate, or 
that the fighting should begin again. The troops were going into Paris, 
and that strange and rather degrading, for the conquerors, occupation 
took place, when they were penned up for a few hours in the Elysian 
Fields, to be stared at by the Paris mob. Every one was beginning to 
count the days, and, as was to be expected, our French grew rampant, 
and began to strut and grow insolent. As was also to be expected, old 
Jacquet was heard at the café explaining over his wine that “it was a 
moral victory. They dare not stay longer in France, sir. They dare 
not, sir. France was sowing her dragon’s teeth: her children were 
flying to arms. In her agony Paris had shown herself truly magnificent ; 
even now she had but drawn back to secure a better spring !”—with 
more of the same fustian. By-and-bye he would, for a surety, return to 
his favourite, of the Prussians being “ driven back upon the Rhine, with 
the butts of our muskets at their backs.” These same Germans had in 
a rough way to remind them that they were under the hoof of the war. 
On February the 26th the peace was made: the news was telegraphed 
to us—and the great war was at an end. 

Now preparations for departure began to be: made in earnest. First 
the crowd of dukes and princelings, the gay titled idlers, who had done 
nothing but eat and drink and wear showy uniforms, packed up their 
effects, closed their club, where so many jovial evenings had been spent, 
and set off to their own States. Then went the Minister of War, the 
staff of the Chancellery, and the other establishments. Carriages laden 
with papers and chests every day trotted over the hard causeway, and 
with a guard took the road homeward. On a Monday morning, 
March 6th, a carriage came to the door of Madam Jesst, where Count 
Bismarck lived, to take him also. He seems to have behaved with 
propriety, though the foolish Frenchwoman who came to take up her 
house from him, actually made notes of all that occurred and of all that 
was said on the occasion. During that evening nothing was heard in 
Versailles but stories of the shabbiness and meanness of the German 
Chancellor: how some of her chickens had been killed, what a state of 
dirt and confusion the “German scum” had left her rooms in, and, 
above all, how he had actually taken a fancy to a little clock, and 
offered to buy it. She refused him with scorn. It was told also how 
he affected to be most polite, and had shown her himself over her 
property, and escorted her bareheaded to the door. When the trunks 
were being carried down, the people of the house assisted with a hearty: 
goodwill and a smiling alacrity, which showed how delighted they were 
to be free of the great man’s society, and it was told at the coffee-houses 
how this irony had entered into his soul, and how he had exclaimed with 
the bitterness of disappointment—‘‘ How delighted every one appears 
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to be to see my heels!” A likely story. Poor French! they, if any, 
in the world live in the great fool’s Paradise. 

On the following morning there was a good deal of stir at the 
Prefecture. By nine o’clock the soldiers were drawn up in two lines 
along the road leading to the gate, and it was known that “the old 
William” was taking his departure. His son was already gone, having 
started at six that morning. The grey Emperor took his seat in an 
open barouche, and drove along the Avenue between the lines, no 
doubt with some curious thoughts in his mind. That six months’ 
occupation must have seemed to him for long after like some uneasy 
dream or nightmare, the more confusing as there were the memories of 
fifty years before mixed up with them. No sooner had he gone than 
the French officials took possession and began to draw up inventories 
of the damages and the losses, and it was found that many pillows and 
quilts, &c., were missing, also saucepans from the kitchen. A chair or 
two and a glass were found broken. A report was drawn up, anda list 
of these damages was actually published, with the view of showing that 
“the old William” and his “people” were not above pillaging for 
themselves. 

Carried away by their exultation at this departure, the “ council of 
the Prefecture,” Baron Normand, ordered that “the Flag of France” 
should be at once hoisted in place of the German one, which had been 
struck. It was a proud moment for the Baron and for the “carpet 
furnisher to the Prefecture”—one Angé, who suggested the movement— 
when the noble old tricolour shook out its folds to the wind. But these 
childish personages had forgotten that there was a Prussian guard in 
actual occupation of the building, and the officer instantly ordered the 
carpet-selier to take it down. The other nobly refused, no doubt 
folding his arms upon his breast. On which the flag was instantly 
removed and bundled into the court, where it was treated with much 
indignity, torn into strips, and trampled under foot. So grave an 
incident was the cause of the Town Council being at once called 
together, when a solemn complaint of the insult was addressed to 
General Voights Rhetz. No notice was taken of the demand for 
redress ; but instead a sharp reproof was administered. “If such a 
thing occurred again, the soldiers should be billeted on the inhabitants. 
They should know that the state of siege continued till the last soldier 
had quitted the place.” 

It was now March the roth. Some one coming in brought news 
that a French regiment was not many miles away, and that deliverance 
was at hand. Still there was no certain news. 

During these days there was also the hum of preparation in 
Josephine’s household. The face of that heroine—though pale and a 
little worn—bore an affected cheerfulness. She was determined that 
neither the two ladies nor her—her lover, we had almost said, but he 
had no claim now to that title—should know or even guess what a sore 
wounded, mortified heart she carried within her. She was smiling, and 
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tried to move about with a light and unconcerned step. The young 
German lady heard her even singing, and noticed these signs of elation. 
She was piqued. 

“T see,” she said, “you are delighted that we have to go away. 
Yet it had been better for you that we stayed longer: a most valuable 
lesson, if you only knew how to profit by it.” 

“ How, madam, pray?” said Josephine, smiling an almost mocking 
smile. ‘‘Two German ladies giving me valuable lessons! How? 
when? where?” And she really assumed an air of eagerness to learn. 

“Oh, you know well what I mean. I say, our armies ought to be 
kept here for a year, to make you all—every one of you—know what 
war is. A ‘light heart,’ indeed !—I suspect some hearts are heavy 
enough now.” 

““We shall have an opportunity of learning to be generous and 
delicate and considerate for those who have been unfortunate.” 

“None of these speeches affect me, my good girl. Iam too olda 
campaigner for that. I say what I think, and I think—well, what is to 
the point, without nonsense or affectation.” 

“Well,” said Josephine, carelessly, “all this concerns me very little. 
I suppose the point of this is, that you go away with the soldiers. Is 
that so?” 

“Ves,” said the old lady, spitefully, “and we a// go! Ah, Miss 
Josephine, now that it is all over, confess that we arrived very awkwardly 
for your plans.” 

In spite of all her efforts to remain indifferent, Josephine felt almost 
exasperated at this renewed attempt of the spiteful old lady to wound 
her. She turned on her suddenly. 

“You are approaching that subject again,” she said. ‘I don’t like 
to hear more about it. You have said sufficient about it.” 

The German never liked one of the subject race to be speaking with 
such freedom to Aev—the representative of the German armies—even 
for the moment. 

“Dear me!” said the lady; “and such a droll idea. You can’t 
have been brought up with much prudence, I think. It was a most 
unsophisticated notion. The idea of my wild boy—a most experienced 
hand-slave with the young ladies—setting up as a romantic lover.” 

“What! you say that I have been pretending that your son cared 
for me?” 

“I say nothing whatever, except that I know him never to think of 
any one but himself. And why shouldn’t you like him, and make the 
fiftieth or the hundredth. Did you ever hear of the song AdiU/e e tre?” 

“As I told you before, madam,” said Josephine, “these insinuations 
do not apply to me. You have not the slightest ground for saying such 
things. What can you know, indeed—you were not here?” 

“Have I no ground, indeed. Though absent, I could hear all that 
was going. I declare,” she said, getting into a rage, “it makes my 
blood boil to learn such machinations. But they failed, my good miss. 
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It was very bold and clever—but they failed. As my son told me 
himself, his heart never once swerved from his true and lawful attach- 
ment to the person who was entitled to his regard.” 

A glance that was almost malicious came into Josephine’s eyes. 
‘You could not be mistaken in that, madam?” she asked. 

“ Ridiculous!” said the other, impatiently. Don’t suppose I deny 
that you have had some sweet speeches, and that sort of thing. I 
dare say, too, you could boast o re 

“Stop!” cried Josephine, passionately. 

Surely some demon of infatuation was stirring up this old German 
to the needless irritating of a helpless girl, though it was no more than 
what the impatients of the armies of her country, who were by the same 
unnecessary acts laying the foundation for years of animosity. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Now, I warn you. You have almost said 
too much as it is. But I will still spare you. There is yet time.” 

“Don’t talk such folly to me.” 

“Do you knowwhat I suspect?” said Josephine :—“that you feel that 
you are not so secure as you think.” 

“T secure!” said the lady, a faint tinge of colour coming into her 
cheeks. 

“Yes; what if I take the best way of convincing you?” said 
Josephine, with the most delightfully insolent smile—one of a kind that 
had never been on her lips before. She was fast developing into 
an actress, by reason of the powerful situations in which she found 
herself. 

“T believe that you are mistaken in your impressions. After your 
kind speeches, I think it due to my character to prove it to you. There 
are a few days left, recollect ”—this with a charming toss of her head— 
“and much good or mischief could be done in that time.” 

The old German actually trembled. Her cat-like eyes shot sparks 
of fury and dislike. 

“No; you darn’t—you couldn’t—you shan’t !” 

“We shall see. Ah! you don’t like the prospect. You have said 
more than you ought.” 

The alarm and confusion of the German lady was really pitiful. 
But Josephine was pitiless. 

“T shall show her,” she said to herself, with some exultation, “that 
a Frenchwoman can be her match. I have been too helpless, too meek, 
all this while. I shall find a satisfaction in giving a lesson to this 
ungracious and insulting lady, who has assailed me in this unprovoked 
and cruel way.” 

And Josephine went her way with her pretty head erect and defiant, 
and certainly bent upon mischief. 
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Catholic Review. 


I—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Sermons on the Sacraments. By Bishop Watson. With a Preface and Biographical 
Notice of the Author by the Rev. J. E. Bridgett, of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Burns and Oates, 1876. 


FATHER BripGettT deserves the best thanks of all Catholics for pre- 
senting them with this reprint of Bishop Watson’s dogmatic sermons on 
the sacraments. He has given us a biographical notice of the Bishop 
which is written with the conscientious accuracy and the delicacy of 
treatment for which the accomplished author of Our Lady’s Dowry had 
prepared us. There are many points of great interest in this preface : 
the one which will probably attract many theological readers is that 
which touches on the famous Aegnans in excelsis of St. Pius the Fifth. 
We could have wished for a fuller exposition of this difficult question, 
the practical solution of which is only hinted at by the reverend author. 
The editorial work, however, is done throughout in a business-like, 
masterly fashion. 

To come now to the sermons themselves. They are in fact a 
dogmatic treatise on the sacraments, popularized to some extent, but 
still so slightly that we cannot but think that Bishop Watson wrote them 
in order to point out the dogmatic rule which was to guide the priest, 
rather than to provide a set of discourses which might be read to the 
people just as they stand. We are the more disposed to think so, as 
we imagine that we not seldom recognize the very language of the 
Tridentine canons in some of the more important of the sermons, as e.g. 
in the sermon on the Sacraments in General, in that on Baptism, as 
well as in that on Transubstantiation. This similarity, however, might 
be sufficiently explained by supposing that Bishop Watson was specially 
anxious, as under the circumstances he might well be, to insist on the 
doctrine of the Church in those matters which were particularly assailed 
by the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 

In the first sermon, the Bishop in his clear, masculine, terse style, 
points out the congruity of the number of the sacraments. After 
explaining the number in the usual way by comparison with the various 
wants of man and the stages through which he passes from life to death, 
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he compares our Lord, as the Institutor of the sacraments, to a captain 
or leader of an army, who enrols soldiers and gives them his badge, who 
next arms and trains the enrolled levies for the combat, before and after 
which they need “plenty of wholesome meat and drink,” &c. This 
sermon is really splendid for its vigorous thought and expression. 

In the sermon on Baptism we have, if our memory does not betray 
us, almost a translation of the Tridentine teaching on the subject. 


Although original sin, both in infants and all others, be taken away and 
fully remitted, so that in them that be baptized duly as they ought to be, no 
sin remaineth, nor no other thing that doth offend and displease God, but 
that the infection which every person taketh by carnal generation from the 
first earthly man, Adam, is now washed and clean purged by spiritual 
regeneration in the Blood of the second heavenly man, Christ our Saviour ; 
yet it is to be understanded that there remaineth in every person after 
Baptism a certain infirmity or inclination to sin, which is commonly called 
concupiscence of the flesh, . . . which, though it be sometimes called by the 
name of sin (as a man’s writing is called his hand, and his speech is called 
his tongue), yet it is not sin and hateful to God, nor imputed to us as sin, 
so long as our will doth not consent unto it, but by grace withstandeth 


it (pp. 17, 18). 


The whole of this sermon is nothing but a short development of the 
doctrine of Trent. 

Bishop Watson’s sermons on the Blessed Eucharist and on Tran- 
substantiation are excellent specimens of brief reasoning and clear 
conception. It is interesting to note the accuracy with which he marks 
the certainty with which a Catholic holds the various truths involved in 
this adorable mystery. The Bishop gives us the doctrine as it would 
be given now. 

Let us look at the following sample of the Bishop’s style and power 
of condensation, bearing in mind, as Father Bridgett tells us, that the 
sermon from which the passage is taken was written before the 
Tridentine decrees on the Holy Sacrifice were drawn up. 


He hath given and committed unto His Church the most clean and pure 
Sacrifice of His Body and Blood under the forms of bread and wine, and 
hath commanded it to be offered to God and received of us in the remem- 
brance of His Passion till His last coming. Which thing the Church most 
faithfully and obediently observeth and useth, not by presumption, taking 
upon itself to offer that sacrifice of our Saviour which is far above the 
dignity of man, but by commission and warrant of His most holy Word 
authorized to offer Christ, God’s Son, to God the Father, that is to say, to 
represent to the Father the Body and Blood of Christ, which, by His 
omnipotent Word, hath there made present, and thereby to renew His 
Passion, not by suffering of death again, but after an unbloody manner, not 
for this end that we should thereby deserve remission of sins and deliverance 
from the power of the devil, which is the proper effect of Christ’s Passion, 
but that we should, by our faith, devotion, and this representation of His 
Passion, obtain the remission and grace already deserved by His Passion, 
to be now applied unto our profit and salvation. Not that the Passion of 
Christ is imperfect or needeth any work of ours to be added to supply the 
imperfection of it, but to comfort and relieve our imperfection, that some 
drop of grace may be drawn and brought unto us out of the fountain of all 
grace and well-spring of His Passion. . . . So that the Host, or the thing 
that is offered, both in the Sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross and in the 
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Sacrifice of the Church upon the altar, is all one in substance, being the 
natural Body of Christ our High Priest, and the price or ransom of our 
redemption, but the manner and the effects of these two offerings be divers, 
the one is the shedding of Christ’s Blood, extending to the death of Christ 
the Offerer, for the redemption of all mankind; the other is without shedding 
His Blood (ze. otherwise than mystically), only representing His death, 
whereby the faithful and devout people are made partakers of the merits of 
Christ’s Passion and Divinity (pp. 127, 128). 


Before closing this notice we would call the attention of our readers 
to the Bishop’s sermons on the Sacrament of Marriage, not only because 
this question has been lately brought in an invidious way before the 
people of this country, but because, as these sermons were written 
before the corresponding decrees of Trent were passed, they show 
clearly to the Protestant that the Church before the revolt of the 
sixteenth century claimed the same power with regard to this sacrament 
as she has since claimed and exercised. Sermon 28th, on this subject, 
in spite of a slight ambiguity of expression here and there, proves that 
Bishop Watson had not heard of the view, advocated by Melchior 
Canus and afterwards taken up so eagerly by the regalists of France, 
touching the minister of the sacrament. This is the opening sentence 
of the discourse—“It is to be considered, good people, that although 
the solemnization of matrimony and the denediction of the parties named 
is made and given in the face of the Church by a priest—the public 
minister of the Church—yet the contract of matrimony may be and 
is commonly! made by the layman and woman which be married 
together.” He then states that the Sacrament of Matrimony is duly 
received by the act of contracting on the part of the man and woman. 

If this volume reach a second edition, as we hope it may, we should 
suggest a slight expansion of the editorial notes. Father Bridgett, in 
his fear of intruding himself, has hardly done himself justice. His 
brevity has: betrayed him into obscurity. We would instance the note 
on p. 193 as to the motives of sorrow for sin. The parenthesis of this 
note wants expansion. Again, p. 111, the second note would lead one 
to suppose that the curate can delay the fulfilment of the obligation of 
the Easter Communion, though the original, to which the note is 
appended, is itself too compressed. The Appendix at the end, on the 
baptism of infants by heretics, might perhaps have been made more 
cogent from St. Augustine’s writings, though it is manifest, as Father 
Bridgett points out, that, in the passage quoted by Bishop Watson, the 
Saint only contemplates the case of adult baptism. 


1 This and other expressions point to abuses which Trent put a stop to by the 
decree on Clandestinity. 
? The italics are ours. 
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2. The Discipline of Drink. An Historical Inquiry into the Principles and Practice 
of the Catholic Church regarding the Use, Abuse, and Disuse of Alcoholic Liquors. 
By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.S.S.R. London: Burns and Oates, 1876. 


The prevalence of drunkenness among the classes who form the 
basis of the social fabric, the notoriety of certain distressing facts, which 
every now and then prove too plainly that neither social position nor 
sex are an effectual safeguard against its fascinations, give interest and 
actuality to inquiries as to its origin and the means of beating back its 
advance. To stretch forth a helping hand to the slaves of self-indulgence, 
or at any rate to stand between the Moloch of drink and those on whom 
his grasp has not yet closed, is the impulse not only of Christian charity 
but of common humanity. We are face to face with a crime destructive 
of mind and body, profaning and laying desolate the sanctuary of home 
with a crime at once a national ignominy and a menace for the future. 
How are we to deal with it? Has it ever been successfully dealt with 
in the past? How account for the issue, whether favourable or other- 
wise, of such efforts? Such are the questions to which Father Bridgett 
addresses himself in the pages before us, in which he deals with the 
dogmatic and historical aspects of his subject-matter. In reading the 
result of his researches on a point so homely, as it might seem, but 
fraught with such tremendous issues, one cannot help feeling that the 
author has all along kept aloof from the sensational, and aimed, as 
befitted the cause he is advocating, at an unimpassioned statement 
of facts. He never loses sight of the truth so easily forgotten in the 
conflicts of doctrine (not to speak of those waged in a more practical 
arena), that the exaggerations, the exuberant enthusiasm of its defenders, 
are the most formidable obstacles to the advance of a good and righteous 
cause. As he truly judges, the best prophylactic and antidote to over- 
statements resulting from zeal, mo¢ according to knowledge, is the plain, 
unvarnished exposition of the doctrine of the Church, as set forth by 
her authorized spokesmen, the Fathers, in her dogmatic pronounce- 
ments and canonical legislation. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
while encouraging asceticism, zc, the voluntary renouncement of lawful 
gratifications, the Church is justly suspicious of systems which rest 
thereon, instead of considering the efforts of the spirit to cast off the 
yoke of carnal appetite, and of outward nature by which it is solicited, 
as a means to an end, that end being charity, “the end of the law,” the 
attunement of man’s will to that of God, as manifested in conscience 
and the order of the world. For, in consequence of the Fall, the spirit 
of man is concentrated within itself, and hence its emancipation from 
animal cravings is but a preliminary step to the mortification of an 
absorbing egotism and of the passions of which it is the main-spring. 
The anathemas wherewith she has branded the dualistic views ascribing 
to wine, and other exhilarating beverages, an evil nature and origin, 
have been more than justified, not only by common sense, but by the 
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nameless abominations an exaggerated asceticism was made to cloak. 
While condemning excess and abuse, ecclesiastical legislation has never 
imposed total abstinence from drink, either on the clergy, the monastic 
order, or the laity, save as a concomitant of canonical penance. 

In the Second Part we have a rapid but complete sketch of what 
may be called the history of drunkenness in these islands, which will be 
read with interest. We are told that while other than the northern 
races were addicted to excess, a tendency thereto has ever been a 
marked characteristic of the inhabitants of Britain, while as to Ireland, 
it is interesting to find that, whatever may be the case under the 
altered circumstances of modern times, her children of old come out of the 
inquiry with singularly clean hands. It must, however, be owned that by 
the time of Henry the Eighth, Irish whisky (uésge beata = agua vite) had 
acquired a certain fame in England, and that Irish distillers of the 
potent draught were brought over to Pembrokeshire. Later on, the 
visitation articles of the martyred Primate, Oliver Plunket, and his 
report to Propaganda, bear significant witness to the prevalence of 
drinking habits and of excess. The author then proceeds to show that 
while the pre-Reformation statutes merely regulate the trade in drink, 
fix its price, and insure its freedom from adulteration, it is only since 
that epoch that we find the Legislature forced to intervene with sump- 
tuary laws regulating the quantity of drink to be kept for private con- 
sumption, with Acts requiring the places where it was sold to be licensed, 
and decreeing penalties against drunkenness ; this he attributes to the 
weakening of the moral influence of the Church, the curtailment of the 
jurisdiction of her courts, and, above all, to the disuse of the Sacrament 
of Penance. Without venturing to assert that this is his main thesis, it 
is impossible to read these pages without a firm conviction that tem- 
perance associations are doomed to failure, or will succeed only in 
replacing one vice by others more subtle, unless in addition to the 
pledge they inculcate the necessity of daily prayer and of regular 
recourse to the sacraments. But while ascribing to the withdrawal 
of the sacraments the immense strides made in this country by a most 
destructive vice, the author is careful to signalize the share which 
fairly falls to the altered conditions of modern life in bringing about so 
deplorable a result. He adds in an Appendix the rules of the several 
confraternities which Catholic zeal has originated for the purpose of 
coping with this monster evil. We should not omit to call attention to the 
commendatory letter wherein the Cardinal Archbishop is pleased to 
signify his distinguished appreciation of Father Bridgett’s latest good 
work. 
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3. The Norman Conquest of England. Vol. v. By Edward A. Freeman. 1876, 


Mr. Freeman has now finished his history of the Norman Conquest. 
This, the fifth and last volume on the subject, deals with the effects 
of that great event. It traces the results brought about consciously 
by the Conqueror and his successors, and unconsciously by the natural 
play of Norman upon Englishman and Englishman upon Norman in 
social and political life, as well as the changes and modifications effected 
in language, liturature, and art. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Freeman’s work is well and care- 
fully done, so well indeed that he may justly be considered the chief 
authority on the times of which he writes. We believe too he has 
written, as he tells us in his preface to this last volume, witlt an eye to 
truth, that he has kept his mind as unbiassed by prejudices as he could 
do by dint of constant care. But for all that, he has not succeeded, as 
might be expected, in viewing religious or ecclesiastical events from the 
right point of view. It is a matter of common remark that a lawyer is 
incapable of writing the history of law: he appears to be ever on the 
stretch to insert facts which will square with some theory he has formed 
on the development of codes; or, he disdains to toil through old 
records and search after the causes whose effects in the shape of laws 
he is specially interested in, and he consequently coins history when 
he should only write it. On the other hand, Mr. Freeman’s delight is 
in the old records: they are his end, and his one desire is to reproduce 
and interpret as accurately as possible what he finds in those records. 
But unfortunately he has taken his orientation wrong ; he judges ecclesi- 
astical matters from a false point of view; he puts on Protestant, or 
as perhaps he would prefer to say Anglican, spectacles to look at 
Catholic facts withal ; in fact he applies a Protestant test or standard 
in judging and appreciating matters essentially Catholic. History, in 
his eyes, is the tribunal of final appeal even in questions of Catholic 
faith or discipline, instead of being, as it assuredly is, only an aid or 
instrument which while it may be most usefully applied in questions of 
Christian belief and practice, is nevertheless not indispensable nor 
always able to afford a sure ground on which to base conclusions as to 
religion. It is amusing to hear Mr. Freeman speak ore retundo when 
he thinks he has established from historical records some similarity 
between the Protestantism of the present time and the Catholicism of 
the past.!. A Catholic’s answer is short and decisive. First, you are 
probably wrong in your deduction or interpretation ; secondly, if you 
are right, you have hit upon one of the abuses so rife in the middle ages 
and from which England certainly was not free. In these remarks we 
have chiefly before our minds the cases, real or apparent, where a 
certain independence of the Holy See was manifested in matters of 
government and jurisdiction. But we shall perhaps return to this subject. 

1 Mr. Freeman is apparently one of those who hug the delusion of a continuity in 
identity of the English Establishment and the Church of their fathers. 
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Mr. Freeman gives us so excellent a chapter on the Conqueror’s Survey 
or Domesday, that we sincerely hope in the interests of history that he 
will be able to fulfil the scheme to which he alludes of giving us a new 
edition with a commentary. There can be little doubt that William’s 
first object in having this Survey drawn up was fiscal, though he saw 
perfectly well and intended that it should serve a still more important 
purpose, viz., to supply the King with full information what lands were 
held and by whom and to what extent all over the country. William 
wanted to know what military power he could rely upon and how it 
was distributed : he also wanted to see that his policy in the division of 
the lands had taken effect, that no noble had gathered up so much in his 
own hands or had his possessions geographically so connected as to be 
likely to give trouble or be a source of danger to the sovereign. These 
last motives seem to have been of a kind to make a man like William 
have the Survey drawn up than any mere immediate financial considera- 
tions. Mr. Freeman well says: “In William’s case his kingdom really 
was a vast estate, parcelled out among holders who were strictly his 
own grantees and tenants. Of such an estate it was as obvious a piece 
of prudence to draw up a gigantic “errier as it was to draw up the 
smaller ¢erster of a smaller estate. One great object, doubtless, was to 
know the extent and value of the estate. .But William, we may be 
sure, was clearsighted enough to remember that, if he was a landlord, he 
was not a mere landlord but a king.” 2 

The legal fictions of Domesday are extremely interesting. Of course 
it was William’s constant endeavour to convince his English subjects 
that he was, not by right of conquest but by right of inheritance the 
real and legitimate heir of Edward the Confessor. That Englishmen 
smiled at such a notion was what the Norman could not help; he, 
however, always acted as though no such man as Harold ever lived. 
This procedure was followed so rigidly in Domesday, the very record 
of the Conquest and of its confiscation, that the name of Harold may 
be said not to appear. The transfers of land are spoken of as though 
the holder under William had come into possession in the regular way 
by natural succession or sale. The Norman who ousted the English- 
man is treated as though he had been the latter’s next of kin, just as 
William himself appears to have succeeded Edward the moment after 
the latter’s death. Now and then there are incidental references which 
might lead a careful reader to guess that there had been an interregnum ; 
but on these few occasions we are led to suppose that Harold, if he 
had been in command during it, had been an usurper of another's rights, 
and that consequently all his acts were void in law. But for all this 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Freeman. 

Our author supposes that the fusion between the Normans and the 
English was in a fair way towards being effected by the beginning of 
Henry the First’s reign. This process was doubtless much helped on 
by the King himself. Chance came in to assist him: he had been 
*PA 
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born on English land, he prided himself on being English—an immense 
step forward—he married a wife who on the mother’s side was English, 
and more than all, he seems to have dealt out pretty equal justice to 
English and Norman. But before every thing in importance ranked 
the community of country and the early associations of birthplace, 
which more solidly knit together the two races than legislation could do. 
“The Norman, settled on English ground, holding his estate by English 
law, not uncommonly the son of an English mother, soon came to look 
upon himself and to be looked on by others as English rather than 
Norman.” This appears clearly from a passage which at first sight 
appears to go in the opposite way. We are told that Henry the First 
would not give office to Englishmen. But the word Englishman here 
evidently means “natives of England of whatever race, the sons and 
grandsons of those who fought under William at Senlac, no less than 
the sons and grandsons of those who fought under Harold.” This 
is shown by the lists of names of Henry’s officers, which were then 
Norman in the geographical sense. During the anarchical reign of 
Stephen, when Normans and English were pestered and annoyed by 
mercenaries who were strangers to both, the ties of union, in many 
cases of kinship, were drawn more closely together: the man of 
Norman descent gradually ceases to be distinguished from him of 
English, and finally, under Stephen’s successor, Henry the Second, 
all distinction utterly disappears and becomes mere matter of past 
history. 

Mr. Freeman next considers the effects of the Norman Conquest on 
the national and political life, and on the foreign relations of England. 
It was, as we have seen, the constant endeavour of William to come 
before the English as their legitimate king, and pursuing this policy, he 
made no change in the laws and national usages of the kingdom further 
than was needful for the solid security of his royal power. ‘Speaking 
generally, we may say that the final results of the Norman Conquest 
were to call forth again the old English spirit under new forms, and in 
the same way, under new forms, to put a fresh life into the old English 
institutions which for a moment might seem to have been swept away. 
. . . England gained, not so much by anything which our Norman 
conquerors brought with them, as through our own stores, which it was 
an indirect result of the Conquest to preserve to us. . . . We have 
never had to build up again our political system from the beginning. 
We have never had to draw up a constitution; we have never been 
left without a national assembly. We may still use the language of 
King Henry’s charter, and say that the laws by which we are ruled are 
the laws of King Edward with the changes made by King William.”* 

Mr. Freeman has nothing new to tell us as to the results of William’s 
policy with regard to the royal power, but he puts the old matter in a 
striking manner. That the feudal system was introduced into England 
by William is not strictly true ; but it remains true that he hastened on 
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a consummation which was visibly preparing before his coming. The 
essence of a feudal tenure is, as Mr. Freeman says, the holding of land 
by the grant of a lord, so that a relationship arises between the grantor 
and the grantee. In return for the land the grantee is bound to a 
certain personal service to his lord. If the grantee personally commends 
himself to the grantor, we have feudalism in the strictest sense. Now, 
Domesday is a lasting record of the wholesale creation of this relation : 
where land had been held free of service and unhampered by any ties 
arising out of personal grants, there now existed a system owing its 
origin to personal acts and continuing in dependence on the usual 
conditions of feudalism. ‘The Englishman, who before the Conquest 
possessed a property free of all burdens, who held freeland in fact, after 
the Conquest, if he was fortunate enough to be able to redeem it, held 
it from the King’s hand; his land “was a royal grant by something more 
than a mere legal fiction.” It is of course true that the Conqueror 
did not permit the system of subinfeudation, as it existed on the 
Continent. Every man held directly of the King, and was consequently 
the King’s man and owed service to the King directly. But this modifi- 
cation of the system, adopted by William for obvious purposes, was 
not an essential ingredient in the feudal system, except so far as it 
historically existed wherever the feudal system flourished. Perhaps 
Mr. Freeman has been a little too hard on the lawyers in this instance. 

We have left ourselves no space to say anything on Mr. Freeman’s 
views as to the ecclesiastical questions treated by him. But as we 
before hinted, Mr. Freeman’s theological position sufficiently explains 
his judgments. Of course claims of authority and jurisdiction, where 
no such rights exist, may be justly called encroachments, but they are 
unjustly called so when the right to command and the duty to obey 
are not only facts but are recognized on both sides. We hold that 
Mr. Freeman has, as an historian, not judged the ecclesiastical disputes 
between Popes or prelates and kings from the stand-point from which 
the disputants themselves viewed these disputes, and thus has 
necessarily missed the main point at issue. As to the author’s 
theological position, his strange ideas on the nature of Christ’s Church 
may be gathered from the following passage: “No Church was more 
distinctly the child of the local (!) Roman Church than the English 
Church ; but for that very reason, the English Church kept more of 
distinctness and independence than any other. While the other 
Western Churches might pass, sometimes for parts of the Roman 
Church, sometimes for its subjects, the Church of England kept the 
position, dutiful but not servile, of a child who has reached full age 
and who no longer forms part of his father’s household.”* We do not 
wonder that a man with such views should talk of Papal encroachments 
and extravagant claims. But unfortunately for Mr. Freeman, his views 
are neither historically nor theologically true. 


* Pp. 340, 341. 
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Il.—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 
PART XV. -(WALSINGHAM). 


In the course of time the magnificent church, 
which contains the Holy House under its dome, 
was erected. It seems to have been begun about 
the year 1468 by Pope Paul the Second, and 
was greatly added to and beautified by Clement 
the Seventh. This Pontiff determined to com- 
plete the incrustation of the Holy House with 
marble, according to the plan decided on by 
Leo the Tenth. Whilst the sculptors were 
preparing their work, Nerucci, the architect, re- 
moved the brick wall, which, as has been said, 
was built around the House. He then erected 
in its place a new wall, which was afterwards 
clothed with marble. On this wall the present 
roof of the Holy House is supported; for the 
Pope fearing lest the ancient roof, which was of 
wood, might take fire some day through the 
quantity of lamps that were always burning in 
the House, ordered a new roof of stone to be 
put in its place.!* 

It has been ascertained. on several occasions 
that the walls of the Holy House have no 
foundations whatever.!* 

The successive renewals of the pavement from 
time to time were rendered necessary by the crowds 
of worshippers who frequented the Holy House. 
Originally a pavement of tiles seems to have 
been laid down, either at Tersatto or Loreto; 
but in the time of Sixtus the Fourth, this was 
replaced by a pavement of marble, the pilgrims 
having carried off most of the tiles of the ancient 
pavement as relics, 

May not the bequest of William Haute, in 
1462, of “one piece of that stone on which the 
Archangel Gabriel descended when he saluted 
the Blessed Virgin Marye” have been in reality, 
a bit of this ancient pavement? It will be 
observed that this piece of stone is not spoken 
of as being considered a relic, and, as such, 

13 Loreto and Nazareth, p. 28. 14 Tbid. p. 29. 15 bid, p. 31. 
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exposed for public veneration, but the testator 
merely bequeaths it to be placed under the foot 
of the image of our Ladye at Bourne.!¢ 

The great alteration, however, which was made 


_ in the Holy House at this time, was one which, 


though very convenient for the faithful, was such 
a bold step, that only one possessed of the 
authority of Supreme Pontiff could have ventured 
to order it. Up to the time of Clement the 
Seventh, the Holy House had but one door, the 
ancient door, namely, on the north side. This 
was found to be very inconvenient, and to 
cause much confusion among the crowds who 
were striving to enter or to leave the House. 
Besides this, the doorway in question existed in 
the times of the Holy Family. It was, therefore, 
manifestly unseemly that so sacred a spot should 
be the scene of those undignified struggles on 
the part of the people. The Pope, therefore, 
determined to close up the ancient door, and to 
break three new doorways in the walls of the 
House—two of them being respectively in the 
north and south walls, towards the western extre- 
mities, and giving to the people ample means 
of entry and egress; the third doorway is in the 
south wall, and opens into the Sanctuary of the 
Holy House, behind the altar. His Holiness 
accordingly gave orders that these doorways 
should be made.’ 

During the progress of these works, the small 
window in the west wall was enlarged and brought 
nearly into the centre of the wall, instead of being, 
as theretofore, nearer to the north than to the 
south wall. The materials of the new doorways 
were used partly to block up the ancient 
doorway, partly to enlarge the Sagro Cammino, 
and the remainder were buried underneath the 
pavement. At the same time the altar, which 
formerly stood against the middle of the south 
wall, was removed to its present position, “¢., 
about twelve feet from the east end, it is about 
four feet six inches long, with the top stone 
projecting, which is a dark black-looking slab, 
apparently of marble. It is all enclosed within 
the present altar. Behind the altar the Sagro 
Cammino, or Sacred Hearth, was considerably 
17 Loreto and Nazareth, p. 32. 
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added to and brought into its present form. 
Above this, the image of our Lady of Loreto was 
placed, which had come in the Holy House when 
it arrived at Tersatto. These works were com- 
menced on the roth November, 1531, and were 
not finished till the 5th July, 1538.18 

Summing up, therefore, the following data are 
obtained : 

1. The Holy House of Nazareth had but one 
door, which was nearly in the centre of the north 
wall, and one window which was in the west wall, 
and nearer to the north than to the south wall. 
Father Hutchison is inclined to believe that 
formerly there was a second doorway where the 
Sagro Cammino now stands.?® 

2. The altar stood against the south wall. 
It is not stated where the image of our Ladye was 
placed. 

3. These arrangements were all changed, 
the alterations made by order of Clement the 
Seventh, when the altar was placed about twelve 
feet from the east end, and the image of our 
Ladye in the enlarged niche called the Sagro 
Cammino. 

The dimensions of the Holy House, internal 
measurement, are, length 31 ft. 3% in., breadth 
13 ft. 44 in. 

Now to return to the Walsingham sanctuary, 
the little chapel of the Annunciation “arrerd with 
angells handys,” which formed the glory of Wal- 
singham in its most palmy days, and which is 
described as being similar to the Holy House 
of Nazareth. It is certainly curious and interest- 
ing to notice how a miraculous translation is also 
associated with its early history, nearly two 
hundred and thirty years before the actual trans- 
lation of the Holy House itself from Nazareth 
to Tersatto in 1291. 

The earliest details extant about this renowned 
sanctuary are those given by William Botoner, 
generally known as William of Worcester. He 
was born at Bristol, c. 1415, and was educated 
at Oxford, mainly at the expense of Sir John 
Fastolf, of Caistor in Norfolk, whose squire he 
afterwards became. His Itinerary is preserved in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 

18 Pp. 35, 36. 19 Pp. 67—88. 
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and was published by Nasymth in 1778. He 
was at Walsingham, probably, in 1479. 

It appears that, like the Holy House of 
Loreto, the chapel of the Annunciation at Wal- 
_ singham—which I shall call, in the words of 
William of Worcester, the Capella Beate Maria— 
was covered in by an outer building, but I have 
found no record of the date when this outer 
covering was erected. William of Worcester calls 
it the ovum opus, or new work; but this term is 
applied both to new buildings, and to buildings 
pulled down and rebuilt, therefore his words only 
prove that at the time of his visit, a new building, 
which enclosed the Cafella, had recently been 
erected. These are the measurements which he 
has recorded: Zongttudo novi operis de Walsingham 
continet in toto 16 virgas; latitudo continet infra 
aream 10 virgas, or 48 by 30 feet. Longitudo 
capelle Beate Marie continet 7 virgas 30 pollices ; 
latitudo continet 4 virgas 10 pollices,® or 23 ft. 6 in. 
by 12ft. roin. Thus there was ample space for 
pilgrims to circulate between the walls of the 
capella and those of the zovum opus. 

Erasmus, who was at Walsingham in May, 
1511, describes the Ladye chapel by ‘emplum, 
and as not completed, within which was the 
sanctuary of our Ladye, which he variously calls 
the intimum sacellum, sacellum angustum, and 
conclave dive Virginis.71 ‘Therefore the templum 
inabsolutum angustum, and the concave dive 
Virginis or sacellum angustum of Erasmus are, 
respectively, the movum opus and the Capella 
Beate Maria of William of Worcester. 

The description of the position of the Ladye 
chapel which Erasmus gives, is confirmed by 
some excavations made at Walsingham not many 
years ago. It adjoined the priory church on the 
north side. Erasmus, speaking of the ‘emplum 
inabsolutum, says: ‘Our Ladye does not dwell here 
for the building is not yet finished ;” and then, 


20 Ttineraria Symonis Simeonis et Will. de Worcester, ed. Nasmyth, 1778, p. 335. 
In Browne Willis’ Mitred Abbeys, Addenda, vol. ii. p. 330, this passage of William 
of Worcester is thus given: ‘‘ Zatitudo continet infra arcam 10 virgas.” The Rev. 
James Lee Warner has most obligingly sent me a tracing of the original MS., which 
gives aream beyond all doubt whatever. 

*1 Peregrinatio religionis ergo. Inter Colloquia Erasmi, Opp. Lug. Batav. 1703, 


t. i. col. 774, ét seq. 
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like a Dutchman, he feelingly adds: “the place is 
very draughty on all sides ; the windows are open, 
and the doors are open, and not far off is the 
ocean, the father of winds”—Locus est undique 
perflabilis patentibus portis, patentibus ferestris, et 
in propinguo est oceanus, ventorum pater. “’Tis 
a hard case,” says Menedemus,”? “where then 
does our Ladye dwell?” Ogygius, ze. Erasmus, 
replies: ‘ Within that building, which I have said 
was unfinished, there is a small chapel /igneo 
tabulatu confectum, which admits by a narrow little 
door, on either side, those who come to salute 
our Ladye; the light is feeble, in fact, scarcely 
any, excepting from the wax-candles. A most 
delightful fragrance gladdens one’s nose”—2n ¢o 
templo quod inabsolutum dixt, est sacellum angustum, 
ligneo tabulatu constructum, ad utrumque latus per 
angustum ostiolum admittens salutatores. Lumen 
est exigum; nec fere nisi ex cereis; fragrat odor 
naribus gratissimus. It is, indeed, an agreeable 
surprise to learn that anything was pleasing to 
this jesting and conceited ex-Augustinian canon. 

I accept his statements for the simple reason 
that he had no object to gain, no whim to gratify, 
by being otherwise than correct in them. In 
regard of the fatentes porte, it is most probable 
that the cafel/a had no doors, a measure, which 
the convenience for the constant influx of pilgrims 
into the little chapel, would suggest; and it is 
extremely likely that the doors in the north wall 
of the ovum opus and in the twelve foot passage 
from the church though the south wall were also 
kept open during the day for the same reason. 
Erasmus had announced his intended visit to 
Walsingham in a letter to Andrew Ammonius, 
dated Cambridge, 8th May, 1511.7° Now it so 
happens, that just about this time, the windows 
of the ovum opus were being glazed at the 
expense of the king. In the royal payments of 
the third and fourth years of Henry the Eighth, 
there are two entries as follows : 

1—8 June, 1511, part payment for glazing our 
Ladye’s chapel at Walsingham, 20/.*4 


*2 One of the two characters of the dialogue. 





24 Letters and Papers, & . Henry the Eighth, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 1451. 








*3 Ep. cxiv. Opp. t. iii. pt. i. col. 106. 
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November (no date), 1512, Bernard Flour, 
for glazing our Ladye’s chapel at Walsingham, 
234. 115. 4a. 

These fully explain how the windows happened 
to be open when Erasmus was at Walsingham, 
and confirm his account. 

Several years ago the Rev. James Lee Warner, 
cousin to the present proprietor of Walsingham, 
made some excavations, and laid bare the founda- 
tions of the ladye chapel. He has given a very 
interesting account of his discoveries, accom- 
panied by plans, in the Journal of the Royal 
Archeological Institute.® I have read and studied 
it with great pleasure, and it has afforded me 
valuable assistance. To use his words: “The 
measurements of this building coincide so exactly 
with the dimensions of the zovum opus, as already 
quoted from William of Worcester, that not < 
shadow of a doubt can exist as to their identity.” 2” 
From the plans which Mr. Lee Warner has pre- 
pared, the walls of the xovum opus were of con- 
siderable thickness. There were three doors, 
one in the north, and one in the south wall, 
opposite to each other, and no doubt facing the 
two doors of the sace//um angustum, which Erasmus 
mentions : they were nearly in the centre of the 
two walls. The third door, and apparently of 
smaller dimensions, was in the west end, and not 
in the centre, but nearer to the south wall. The 
pavement of the ovum opus was about 2ft. 6in. 
above the level of that of the church, from which 
the entrance was up three steps. In the plan 
of the ruins of Walsingham made by Mr. Lee 
Warner, the east wall of the movum opus is repre- 
sented as of an extraordinary thickness, it being 
almost twice that of the other walls, and conse- 
quently about 24 feet wide. 

And now two questions arise: 1. William of 
Worcester describes the width of the ovum opus 
as being ten yards: /atitudo continet infra aream 
10 wirgas. What is to be understood by ¢ufra 
aream ? 

Mr. Lee Warner, in the interesting article, to 
which I have already alluded, says: “The area 
(whatever it was) seems to have been identical 

% bid. p. 1458. 

% Vol. xiii. pp. 115—125. 7 Jbid. p. 123. 
VOL, VIII, (NEW SERIES). 
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with the platform of solid masonry which forms 
the eastern end of the opus novum. ‘The expres- 
sion infra aream may imply that it was elevated, 
but why William of Worcester excluded it from 
his internal measurement of the chapel, of which 
it formed the most honourable part, is not quite 
so apparent.%* But, in a letter to me on this 
subject,” he says: “Upon subsequent reflexion, 
I believe that the great thickness of the east 
wall was apparent, not real; and that it was 
in fact only a portion of wall lying flat, having 
been partially undermined, and so fallen: but 
roots of trees presented a difficulty in exploration. 
Are you cognizant of a remark of Matt. Paris? 
who, describing the solemnity, a.D. 1247, in the 
confessor’s chapel, says: ‘‘ Rex advocavit eum, et 
preecepit residere in gradu, qui erat medius inter 
sedile suum et aream. P. 980, 4to ed. 1551.” 

This exploration has removed one difficulty, 
for I had been at a loss to account for the 
extraordinary apparent thickness of the east wall 
of the xovum opus, viz. about 24ft. There can 
be no doubt that area, as used by William of 
Worcester, refers to the floor of the capella, which 
must have been above the level of the pavement 
of the opus novum. Moreover, in all probability, a 
step ran round the outside of the cafe//a, whether 
level or not, with its floor, as is the case at 
Loreto and Einsiedeln; and this step and floor, 
together, formed the area of William of Worcester. 
I think that zzfra aream is to be taken as apply- 
ing equally to J/ongitudo and Jatitudo. Unfortu- 
nately, the ruins afford no assistance. If the 
pavement of the ovum opus had been spared, 
it would have supplied valuable evidence for a 
solution of the question; but Mr. Lee Warner 
informs me that “the pavement of the cafe//a was 
so thoroughly upturned by Thomas Cromwell and 
his agents, that not only wood, but stone, had 
for the most part vanished.” And this leads to 
the second question. 

2. Was the area of William of Worcester the 
ligneus tabulatus of Erasmus ? 

In co templo, says he, guod inabsolutum dixi, 
est sacellum angustum, ligneo tabulatu constructum, 
&c. How is the expression “igneo tabulatu con- 

%8 Vol. xiii. pp. 123, 124. 
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structum to be construed? Weever renders it, 
“a small chapell, but all of wood;”” Gough 
Nichols, ‘‘a small chapel made of boards ;”% 
and Mr. Lee Warner speaks of it as the “ wooden 
sacelum,” but the reading which he quotes is, 
ligneo tabulato constructum.» The text which I 
have used is that of Vander Aa’s edition of 1703; 
and I have examined five other editions of the 
Colloguia, all of which give “igneo tabulatu.** 
Facciolati does not mention the word ;** Ducange 
gives only one meaning, pavimentum—“a floor.” 4 

It seems to be the general impression that the 
capella of Walsingham was built of wood, but I 
have found no authority for it, unless these words 
of Erasmus have given rise to it. The real solu- 
tion of the difficulty lies in the sense in which 
Erasmus used them. But what is to be under- 
stood by these lines of the anonymous ballad of 
the year 1460, which I have already quoted ? 


When it was al formed, then had she great doute 
Where it should be sette. 


Do they refer to the completion of the building 
materials, and as being ready for the builders; or 
will they warrant the inference that the little 
chapel was built of wood, and fitted together, and 
put up, prior to its being finally erected? 

The sanctuary of our Ladye, the Capella 
Beate Marie of William of Worcester, the 
Conclave Dive Virginis of Erasmus, is very briefly 
described by him. “When you look in you would 
say that it is the abode of the saints, so brilliantly 
does it shine on all sides with gems, gold, and 
silver.” What light there was was afforded by the 
numerous wax candles, therefore the irference is 
that it had no windows. But where did the altar 


29 Anc. Funeral Monum. p. 860. 

3° Pilgrimage to St. Mary of Walsingham, &c. Newly translated by John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. Lond. 1875, p. 13. 

31 Journ. Roy. Ant. Inst. vol. xiii. p. 124. 

32 7, Amsterdami, 1638, p. 271.° 2. Lugd. Bat. 1664, p. 416. 3. lbid. 1665, 
p. 368. 4. Paris, 1674, p. 358. 5. Lugd. Bat. 1729, p. 416. I have not been able 
to see the Basle edition by Frober of 1540. 

33 Ed. Patavii, 1805. 

34 Ducange says: ‘‘Tabulatus, pavimentum. Andreas Floriac. in Vita MS. 
S. Gauzlini Archiep. Brituric. lib. i. Movumvicum etiam lapideo Tabulatu fabricavit 
ecclesiam. inc: Tabulatus pro pavimento stratus. Chronicon Romualdi ii. Archiep. 
Salern t. 7. Muratori col. 194. Panormi palatium satis pulchrum jussit edificari, in 
quo fecit capellam miro lapide tabulatam. 
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stand, and where was the celebrated image of 
our Blessed Ladye placed? All that is known 
on this point is from Erasmus, who laconically 
remarks that “ our Ladye stood in the dark at the 
right side of the altar”—/a stabat in tenebris ad 
dextram altaris; and one of the canons was in 
constant attendance—adstat altari canonicus qut- 
dam—to receive and take care of the offerings of 
the pilgrims. As to the actual situation of the 
altar nothing is known. Judging from the 
position of the doors of the opus novum, which 
must have corresponded with those of the cafed/a, 
it is most probable that the altar stood at the east 
end, and the image of our Ladye in the south-east 
angle. 

The celebrated image of our Ladye was of 
wood. Erasmus describes it as “a little image, 
remarkable neither for size, material, or execu- 
tion” —imaguncula, nec magnitudine nec materia 
nec opere precellens ; and this is the only description 
extant, so far as I can ascertain, of Our Ladye of 
Walsingham. Whether it was a standing or a 
seated image is a question which must remain 
unanswered. The seal of Walsingham represents 
our Ladye as seated, but I do not think that it 
can be received as evidence of the image of our 
Ladye. I may add, that the image of our Ladye 
of Loreto % standing, and about three feet in 
height. 

On comparing the measurements of the capella 
of Walsingham with those of the Holy House of 
Loreto, it will be seen that they do not correspond. 
The dimensions of Loreto are—length, 31ft. 32in.; 
breadth, 13 ft. 4} in. Of Walsingham—length, 
23 ft. 6in. ; breadth, 12 ft. roin.*® Loreto is built 
of the limestone of Nazareth; there is no record 
of what material the cape//a of Walsingham was 
built, for “ignes tabulatu constructum cannot be 
construed as “built of wood.” Both were 
enclosed by an outer building. _Presuming the 
door in the north wall of the zovum opus to have 
been opposite to the door of the capel/a, the 
position of this latter one would have corresponded 
with that of Loreto before the alterations com- 
menced by Clement the Seventh in 1531. The 
altar at Loreto formerly stood against the north 
36 See Parker’s Architectural Glossary for details. 








35 Loreto and Nazareth, p. 82. 
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37 Norwich vol. of the Royal Arch. Institute, p. 18? 
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wall: nothing is known of the position of the 
altar of the cape//a except that the image of our 
Ladye was on its right. And was the image itself 
of English workmanship, or was it a copy of our 
Ladye of Nazareth, and brought from the Holy 


‘Land by Geoffrey de Faveraches, the son of the 


founder ? 

The anonymous ballad, written about the 
year 1460, records that a chapel dedicated to 
St. Lawrence stood by the two wells, on the spot 
where Richeld originally intended to have erected 
the chapel of our Ladye. Erasmus describes this 
chapel as being “full of wonders ;” and adds, 
that the wells were covered by a wooden shed, 
which, as the guide informed him, was brought 
thither suddenly, in the winter season, from a long 
distance. Evidently he was indistinct in his 
recollections, and confounded the tradition of the 
chapel of our Ladye with the shed. He ridicules 
its pretended antiquity, and remarks that it bore 
no signs of antiquity; moreover, that when he 
expressed his doubts on this point, his guide, 
while seeming to assent to what he said, pointed 
out an old bear’s skin attached to the rafters of 
the shed, and seemed amazed that he had not 
noticed this evident proof of old age! Erasmus 
gives a very plausible account of what passed in 
conversation between himself and his guide, yet 
he himself did not understand a word of English, 
for he mentions, in another part of the Dialogue, 
that he had to avail himself of the services of 
young Robert Aldrich as an interpreter. Evidently 
the lively Cantab and the East Anglian guide 
must have been poking fun at the Dutchman ; 
indeed Erasmus seems to hint as much in another 
part, when he says that he was afraid to place 
entire confidence in Aldrich. It does not matter 
how this bear’s skin came thither; it may have been 
hung up by a pilgrim as a curiosity and an 
offering, just as Erasmus hung up his Greek ode 
in the Ladye chapel. 

The latest account of the wells is by J“? 
Henry Parker, C.B., D.C.L., in 1847: “ Th holy 
wells are quite plain, round, and uncove<d, and 
on one side of them is a square bat’) On the 
other side a small early English doorY-"”" 
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38 Vol. ix..p, 280. 


The story of the Knight, and of the Knight’s 
Gate, which opened into Knight Street, is 
given by Blomefield on the authority of an old 
MS.; but it is to be regretted that he did not 
add where this MS. was preserved. This is what 
he relates : 

“Near the entrance into the close of the 
priory, on the north, was a very low and narrow 
wicket door ‘not past an elne hye,’ and three 
quarters in breadth; and a certain Norfolk 
knight, Sir Raaf Boutebourt, armed cap-a-pié, and 
on horseback, being in days of old (1314) pur- 
sued by a cruel enemy, and in the utmost danger 
of being taken, made full spede for this gate, and 
invoking this Lady for his deliverance, he imme- 
diately found himself and his horse within the 
close and sanctuary of the priory, in a safe 
asylum, and so fooled his enemy.”** Erasmus 
says that a brass plate representing Sir Ralph was 
nailed to the gate. The name of the “Knight 
Street” is the sole local evidence now remaining 
of Sir Ralph Boutebourt’s escape. 

The principal road by which pilgrims arrived 
at Walsingham passed by Newmarket, Bran- 
don, and Fakenham ; it is still known by the 
names of the Palmers’ Way, and Walsingham 
Green Way, and it may be traced pretty accu- 
rately along the principal part of its course for 
nearly sixty miles through the diocese. The 
pilgrims who came from the north crossed the 
Wash near Long Sutton, and went through Lynn, 
most probably taking the way which passed by 
the priories of Flitcham, Rudham or Roodham, 
and Cokesford. Another great road used by 
passengers on pilgrimage to Our Ladye of Wal- 
singham led from the east, through Norwich and 
Attlebridge, by Bec Hospital, where gratuitous 
accommodation for thirteen poor pilgrims was 
provided every night; this was also sometimes 
called the Walsingham Way. At Hilburgh, South- 
acre, Westacre, Lynn, Priors—Thorns, Stanhoe, 
Caston, and many other places, were chapels in 
which the pilgrims offered up their prayers as they 
passed on to Our Ladye of Walsingham.*® The 
Galaxy, or Milky Way, was also called the 
“Walsingham Way,” as pointing to that angle, 
39 Index. Mon, Dicec. Norv. Introd. p. xix. 
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and it retained this name to the days of Blome- 
field, who mentions that he had heard old people 
use it.4° ; 

The prosperity of the little town of Walsing- 
ham was dependant upon the crowds of pilgrims, 
who flocked thither rom all parts, and conse- 
quently inns and hostéxies predominated. This 
feature will have been noticed by those who 
have been at Einsiedeln, and other celebrated 
places of pilgrimage, where tie sanctuary alone is 
the object of attraction. 

On entering Walsingham tom the south, 
close to the walls of the priory stow “le Beere,” 
formerly “le Dowe.” Then in the F-iday market- 
place were the “White Horse,” and « Crownyd 
Lyon ;” in the adjoining street the “None and 
Sterr,” the “Cokk,” the “Sarassyns Hete” the 
“Swan and the Bull,” which had appropriatet part 
of the buildings of the “Angel now wasted;” nq 
then the “ Ram” offers hospitality. In Stonega», 
there were the “ Chekker,” and the “Bolt ana 
Toun.” In North Town-end there were the 
“White Hart” and the “Madynhede;” by the 
Prior’s water-mill the “Gryffon” and the “Bell ;” 
in Church Street the “Crane,” and by the church- 
yard, the “George.” And there were, no doubt, 
many more.*! 

Some of the inn-holders of Walsingham seem 
to have considered the pilgrims as fair objects to 
be “‘fleeced,” and fleeced them accordingly. It is 
surmised that this extortion led to the confla- 
gration of four of the hostelries in 1431. John 
Amundesham relates that “in this year, after 
Easter, there was a great fire in Walsingham 
Parva, which consumed four of the inns in that 
town; by whom, or through what cause, this 
misfortune happened, no mortal knew, except that 
it might be from revenge for the excessive and 
unjust extortionate charges, which the persons 
living in those inns had exacted from the pilgrims 
for their victuals.” 

The Kings of England, and their subjects 
of every class, loved to go on pilgrimage to this 
sanctuary. 


41 Augmentation Office Papers, D. 9. This contains a survey of the Prior’s 


possessions in the town. 


See Harrod. p. 175. 


42 Annales Mon. S. Albani, vol. i. p. 62. Rolls Edit. 
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Heremytes on an heape with hoked staves 
Wenten to Walsyngham: 


so wrote John Longland, in his Vision of 
Piers Plouhman, A.D. 1362. And many foreigners 
came from abroad. In the Witten Bouc, a pil- 
grimage from Ghent “T’ons Vrauwe te W: alsinghe,” 
is pvt down at four /ivres.*8 

Henry the Third is the first English King who 
js recorded as a pilgrim to Walsingham. This 
was in the twenty-sixth year of his reign— 
1248.4 

Edward the First was twice there. “It was 
known,” says Walsingham, “ ‘that he did abide 
under the protection of the God of heaven.’ 
For once, while he was a young man, he chanced 
to be playing at chess with a knight in a vaulted 
chamber, when suddenly, and without any occa- 
sion, he rose, and went away; when, lo! an 
immense stone, which would have crushed him if 
he had remained, fell on the very spot where he 
had been sitting. On account of this miracle, he 
very heartily honoured Our Blessed Ladye of 
Walsingham, to whose favour he attributed his 
escape from this danger.”*° In 1296, at Candle- 
mas, he again went on pilgrimage to his Pro- 
tectress in dangers and adversity, Our Ladye of 
Walsingham, where his procurators, Hugh le 
Dispenser, and Walter de Beauchamp, steward 
of his household, at his command, and in his 
presence (it not being the usage for him anyways 
to swear in his own person) did swear en la 
chapelle de Notre Dame a Walsingham, for him 
and his heirs, Kings of England, and in his name, 
according to the power given them (which he 
acknowledged) that they should perform and 
fulfil all matters and things contained in the 
instrument of alliance between him and the Earl 
of Flanders. Vous gue de usage avoms, gui nous 
en propre Persone ne jurromy, reconissoms que le 
dit Monsieur Hue et Monsieur Wautter nous 
Procurers et lour donans poer e mandement, &c. 
par le tesmoign de cestes presentes Lettres. Dated at 
Walsingham, /e jour de la Chandeleur, in the year 
of grace, 1296, and of our reign the twenty-fifth. 


4 Cannaert. p. 354. 


#4 Mon. Angl. vol. vi. p. 71. © Hist. Anglicana, vol. i. p9. Rolls Edit. 


46 Brady, vol. ii. p. 44. 
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